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THe loyalty to quality which prevails 
in Buick design and manufacture 1s 
revealed by the sincerity and charm 
of Buick style. Every Buick model ts 
an accomplishment in good taste—an 

achievement in Juxurious living. 
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© When Better Automobiles are Built). 
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BA. Altman & Cu. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The 


human voice 
zs human on the 


New Orthophonic 
Victrola 


A GREAT artist sings in concert, and 
thousands press for admittance. Many 
wait in line for hours. Some are turned 
away, disappointed. Attend the con- 
certs, by all means, but enjoy these 
same golden voices in your own home 

. . whenever you wish . . . through 
the new Orthophonic Victrola. 

This amazing instrument brings 
you vocal music in all its original 
purity and power. Tones of correct, 
natural volume. Tones neither too 
thin nor too loud, but full, round 
and mellow. The new Orthophonic 
Victrola catches the very personality 

















The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the 
finest music for the home. The Credenza 


(above) is $300. 
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“Its performance is gorgeous—amazing.” 






of the artist. You can even hear the 
singer inhale for the next note, so 
realistic is Orthophonic reproduction! 


The world’s best music 
always at your jinger-tips 


In no other way can you have such 
singing in your home, for the Or- 
thophonic Victrola is based upon 
the new scientific principle— 
‘‘matched impedance’’—which 
makes possible the full, free flow 
of sound, undiminished and un- 
marred. This revolutionary prin- 
ciple is controlled exclusively by 
the Victor Talking Machine Co.! 

Another Victor achievement, 


& 
The New 
Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





—Manri< JERITZA. 


equaling that of the Ortho- 
phonic instrument, is the 
new Orthophonic Victor 
Record. It has new beauty and depth, 
a richer resonance. Recorded by mi- 
crophone, and made from an improved 
material, practically all foreign noises 
have been eliminated. The new Vic- 
tor Records are living re-creations of 
the artists themselves. They play on 
any instrument . . . and greatly 
improve its playing quality. 





Words can give you but the faintest im- 
pression of the thrill in store for you at 
the nearest Victor dealer's. Have a demon- 
stration today. Go... in your most 
skeptical mood! There are many beautiful 
models of the Orthophonic Victrola, from 
$300 down to $95. Electric motor ($35 
extra) eliminates winding. Convenient! 


CAMDEN, N. J., U.S. A. 
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SOME SALESMEN SEEM TO FEEL THAT THEY ARE 
NEGLECTING THEIR DUTY iF THEY LET A CUSTOMER HAVE 
WHAT HE. WANTS - IF YOU TENDER. ONE OF THEM A SAMPLE 
FOR YOUR. NEW LIVING ROOM DRAPERIES, HE SMILES, 
TOLERANTLY, ASSURES YOU THAT WELL,REALLY NOW, YOU'D 
NEVER BE. SATISFIED WITH THAT AND SELLS YOU ANICE 
BRIGHT CHINTZ EVEN THOUGH NICE BRIGHT CHINTZES 
IN UIVING ROOMS ALWAYS GIVE YOU A HEADACHE. 
AT MCCREERY'S YOU WILLFIND SALESMEN WHO 
WILL MAKE COURTEOUS SUGGESTIONS, IF NEEDED, AND 
WHO ARE-EQUIPPED TO GIVE COMPETENT ADVICE 
BUT WHO FEEL THAT IN THE LONG RUN THE 
CUSTOMER. KNOWS HIS OWN MIND BEST. 


JAMES MSCREERY & CO. FIFTH AVENUE 
AND 34t8 STREET NEW YORK. 






























GLUYAS 


WILLIAMS 


Cepyright 1927 James McCreery & Co. 

















Enjoy the 
Beauty, the Comfort 
of a Circuline Wave 


he secret of your perfect permanent wave 
is in the Circulines. One of them is pic- 
tured for you at the right. It is because 
Mr. Charles Nessler has scientifically 
placed all human hair into ten classes and 
made one Circuline to wave each class, that a Circuline 
wave is always safe—as naturally flowing as though 
Nature had waved it herself. 





No other system of permanent waving treats each head 
of hair according to its individual requirements—its 
individual structure. None other makes it possible to 
wave your hair just as tight, just as loose, as you your- 
self prefer, assuring you in advance of perfect results. 


So gentle is a Circuline wave that you may have your 
hair rewaved just as often as the new growth demands. 
So gentle is the Circuline method that it actually 
requires but seven minutes of temperate heat — 100 
degrees less than is necessary for an ordinary marcel 
wave, 


No guess-work in the Circuline Method 


As marvelous as the Circuline method itself is the Hair 
Text-o-meter—an ingenious machine which can now 
be found in many of the leading beauty parlors. It 
tests your hair while you watch, and tells your hair- 
dresser which of the ten Circulines is correct to use 
in waving it! 


Your wave as tight or as loose as you prefer 


If your hairdresser has not a Text-o-meter, then she 
will test your hair by making three test curls on the 
back of your head—tight, loose and medium. You 
may choose in advance the one you prefer, and your 
entire head will be waved to match that curl. With- 
out doubt, without risk, it will be waved exactly as 
you yourself desire! 
WRITE TODAY 


for the Circuline booklet and the names of the Circuline 
hairdressers nearest you. Fill out the coupon now! 
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7 Important | 


Because your hairdresser 
uses a Circuline machine 
is not in itself assurance 
that she is giving you a 
Circuline wave. Imita- 
tion formulas, dangerous 
| tothe hair structure, con- 
taining lye, ammonia, pot- 
ash, are riding on the 
wave of Circuline’s popu- 
larity. Avoid them! 


You must be sure that she 
uses authentic Circulines. 
You will recognize them 
as she immerses one for 
each curl in clear, fresh 
water. Each Circuline 
comes individually wrap- 
ped,with thename“Nestle 
Circuline” stamped on the 
glassine wrapper. Only 
when you see them—when 
your hairdresser uses them 
—are you sure of a Cir- 
culine wave. 























Circulines are gentle—safe 
—sure. Demand that your 
hairdresser use them ! 





NESTLE 


Circuline 


Permanent Wave 


ThisistheNestle 
HairText-o-meter 
that tests your 
hair before it is 
waved, thus as- 
suring yeu in ad- 
vance of perfect 
results in theend 





~ a — ae 
) Jai Q _o Patented July 13, 1926. Other patents pending. 
















(C. NESTLE CO.,Depe E-3 
12 E. 49th St., New York City - 
Pic ea re he 
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aris hats 


make their debut 
in AAacy’s new 
French Room 
for Millinery 








Rehoux 
Alphansine 
Roper 
A glnes 
Goup y 














PRING, gloriously fresh, is 
é) reflected in Macy’s interesting 
presentation. Original models 
from the great, as well as from 
the smaller Paris houses — 
copies, so exact that only the 
labels and prices tell the story. 


Im portant Notes 


of the 
Millinery Mode 





... The clever uses of tucks and pleats 
. the two-toned effect in felt or straw 
. the brimless hat 
. thenarrow brim that turns upin front 
. the gold buckle, a smart, new trimming 


. new fabric treatments 


The New Straws 


BALLIBUNTLE « BAKU .« MILAN 
CHOQUETTE BOUQUETTE 


Second Gloor, East “Building 
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aAr/S Chey ts | 


~ straight from the Paris openings ~ are here! Bearing 
the news of the millinery mode of Spring, 1927. Bear- 
ing the labels of such famous makers as 


ALPHONSINE REBOUX LE MONNIER 
DESCAT MARCEL ROZE’ AGNES 


Reproductions are available in our stocks, or will be 
fashioned to your order in our Millinery Salons. 


L. Bamberger & Co. 


“One of America’s Great Stores” Newark, M. J. 
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hovier y : ‘glovev -- underwear: 


© 1927—J. K. Co. 


Your eyer deceive yo 





Put a Slipper Heel' hose on one leg. A square heel on the other. 


Look at yourself in the mirror. Yes, your eyes deceive you. 


The ankle wearing the Slipper Heel’ does look slimmer. The Slip- 


per Heel’ was designed to deceive. Using this scientific optical 
illusion L_I ZN, ie slyly conceals plump lines and cleverly 


emphasizes slim ones. 
— _ a 
You may hase Kayser Silk Products site the Library, where there is a perma- 
at all the | se Shops and at the Kayser neat display of the latest Paris styles 
Store, Fifth Avenue at 41st Street, oppo- in hosiery, underwear and gloves. 

















t Patented Sept. 22nd, 1914 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 
[From Fripay, Marcu 11, to Fray, Marcu 18, INctusive] 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted performances 
begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. and the 
midweek matinée is on Wednesday. E. 
and W. mean East and West of B’way.) 


STRAIGHT PLAYS 


An AMERICAN TRAGEDY—A reasonably 
good play made from that book of 
Dreiser’s. Loncacre, 48, W. 

BroapwaAy—What bootleggers do with 
their spare time. Well worth seeing. 
BroapHurst, 44, W. 

PyGMALION—Shaw, Cinderella, and the 
Theatre Guild make a good evening’s 
entertainment. GuuLp, 52, W. Fri., 
Mar. 11, and Sat., Mar. 12, then off 
until Mar. 21, while— 


BroTHERS KARAMAzOv—deals with Rus- 
sian madness, murder and suicide 
for the week of Mar. 14. Mat. 
Thurs., Guitp, 52, W. 

CaponsaccHI—‘“The Ring and the Book” 
made into a good play for Walter 
Hampden. 2:15 and 8:15 po. 
HAMPDEN’S, B’way at 63. 

Cuicaco—A good Chicago murder 
served up with satire. With Fran- 
cine Larrimore. 2:35 and 8:35 p.m. 
Music Box, 45, W 

CrrimE—The Super-Crook and hokum 
providing an absorbing two hours. 
With James Rennie. ELtince,42, W. 

GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES—Just as 
you read it, and just as amusing. 
June Walker as Lorelei. Mat. 
Thurs. Closes Sat., Mar. 19. Times 
SouareE, 42, W. 

Lutu Bette—A negro lady of loose 
habits, and the high lights of her 
fatal career. With Lenore Ulric. 
Mat. Thurs. Betvasco, 44, E. 

Money From Home—An amusing Sat- 
eve-post kind of comedy by and with 
Frank Craven. Fu ton, 46 W. 

ReperToRY—Eva Le Gallienne and her 
company presenting: Fri., Mar. 11, 
“Cradle Song”; Sat. (mat.) “Three 
Sisters”; Sat. (eve.) “Inheritors”; 
Mon., “Cradle Song”; Tues., “In- 
heritors”’; Wed. (mat.) “Cradle 
Song”; Wed. (eve.) “Three Sisters”; 
Thurs. (special mat.) “Cradle 
Song”; Thurs. (eve.) “Inheritors”; 
Fri., “Cradle Song.” We recommend 
“Cradle Song” as the best of these. 
Civic Repertory, 6 Ave. at 14. 

Ricut You Are Ir You Tuinx You 
Art—A Pirandello parable for Wed. 
and Fri. Mats. only. Gurip, 52, W. 

SATURDAY’S CHILDREN—Life, love, and 
two of Saturday’s children making a 
sad and truthful play. Boorn, 45, W 


Tue Barker—A ballyhoo artist keeps 
his son from following in the pa- 
rental footsteps. Bittmore, 47, W. 

Tue Constant NympH—The musi- 
cally mad Sangers placed on the stage 
to good effect. 2:15 and 8:15 p.m. 
Cort, 48, E. 

Tue Constant Wire—Ethel Barry- 
more holding the modern, wandering 
husband well in check in a good 
comedy. Maxine E uiott, 39, E. 

Tue Pray’s THE THING—An amusing 
play about a salvaged engagement, 
somewhat overweighted with talk. 
Mat. Thurs. Henry MILter’s, 43, 
E. 

Tue Roap to Rome—An amusing re- 
cital of Hannibal’s excellent reason 
for not taking Rome. With Jane 
Cowl. PriayuHouse, 48, E. 

Nep McCoss’s DAuGHTER—Bootleggers 
conduct a losing battle with the New 
England tradition. JoHN GOoLpDEN, 
52, E. Fri., Mar. 11, and Sat., Mar. 
12, then off until Mar. 21, while— 

THE Sitver Corp—mother love in very 
modern clothes, plays through the 
week of Mar. 14. Mat. Thurs. 
Joun Go.pen, 52, E. 

Tommy—A pleasant comedy that the 
censors will ignore and that will 
charm you. Garety, B’way at 46. 

TRELAWNY OF THE WELLS—Pinero’s 
comedy of Victorian stage life played 
by an all-star cast. 2:15 and 8:15 
P.M. New AMSTERDAM, 42, W. 


WITH MUSIC 


Bye Byrt Bonnie—Prohibition, prison, 
and music mixed. Ritz, 48, W. 
Countess Maritza—Another operetta 
with a weak plot and good music 
and staging. 44TH Street, 44, W. 

Criss Cross—Fred and Dorothy Stone 
and a lot of good clean fun. Gtosg, 
B’way at 47. 

HonrtymMoon Lane—Pickles flavored 
with love, making a good musical 
show. With Eddie Dowling. 
KNICKERBOCKER, B’way at 38. 

Ou, Kay!—Gertrude Lawrence, Gersh- 
win music and Betty Compton pro- 
viding an enjoyable evening. 2:35 
and 8:35 p.m. IMPERIAL, 45, W. 

Preccy-ANN—An original musical come- 
dy, with Helen Ford. VANDERBILT, 
48, E. 

Queen Hicu—Luella Gear and 
Charles Ruggles in a musical ver- 
sion of “A Pair of Sixes.” Am- 
BASSADOR, 49, W. 

Rio Rira—A new and beautiful show in 
a new and beautiful theatre. Zrec- 
FELD, 6 Ave. at 54. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 


ScaANDALS—About the largest and most 
diverting of the revues. Many stars. 
2:20 and 8:20 p.m. ApoL.o, 42, W. 

Tue Desert Sonc—One of these sheik 
plots, but excellent music and singing 
to go with it. Casino, B’way at 39. 

Tue NIGHTINGALE—Eleanor Painter 
making a most charming Jenny Lind. 
Mat. Thurs. Joison’s, 7 Ave. at 59. 

Tue Pirates oF PENZANCE—Gilbert 
and Sullivan receiving more than 
adequate treatment. Mat. Sat. only. 
PiymoutH, 45, W. Not played 
Thurs., when— 

IoLANTHE—an even better revival takes 
the stage. Thurs. Mat. and Eve. 
only. Prymoutn, 45, W. 

THe Rampriers—Clark and McCul- 
lough for humor and Marie Saxon 
for dancing—and they are plenty. 
Lyric, 42, W. 

VaNniTIES—The usual thing redeemed by 
Moran and Mack, and Julius Tan- 
nen. Mat. Thurs. Eart Carro.t, 
7 Ave. at 50. 

Yours Truty—Leon Errol and his trick 
knee and Marion Harris and her 
voice. SHUBERT, 44, W. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51—Larry 
Siry’s orchestra remains.** 

Barney's, 85 W. 3—Padlocking of this 
Village aristocrat may be postponed 
until April 19.** 

CLtus Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—Frances 
Williams, a grand blue singer enter- 
taining the élite.*** 

C.Lus Mrrapor, 200 W. 51.—Who should 
be at this aristocratic haunt but the 
dear old Yacht Club Boys? *** 

CLuB Montmartre, 205 W. 50.—Miller 
and Farrell and Delaune and Revel 
still entertaining.*** 

Cius RICHMAN, 157 W. 56.—The best 
of Broadway, with Harry Richman 
himself as the head of the revels.** 

Georce Ousen’s Crus, 159 W. 49.— 
One of the gayest and most amusing 
clubs in town.** 

Paropy Cius, B’way and 48.—Clayton, 
Durante, and Jackson, ex-Dover 
Club entertainers, as nonsensical 
and amusing as ever.* 

Le PERROQUET DE Paris, 146 W. 57.— 
Sold down the river to Vincent 
Lopez. Fate uncertain. 

Ross Fenton Crus, B’way at 50.— 
Brooke Johns and banjo at the helm 
of a collegiate Broadway club.** 

Paut WHITEMAN’s, B’way at 48.— 
Tawdry and crowded but the best 
music in the world.** 

Vitta Venice, 10 E. 60.—Surprisingly 
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: TIME DEALS KINDLY WITH 
J HAND-BUILT THINGS , 


“ OME one has said, and with truth, that there are far more 
os old Pierce-Arrows in the world than there are recogniz- 
ably new ones. To which might be added that you never 
see a noticeably out-of-style Pierce-Arrow, no matter what 
> the date of its origin. 

It is the hand-building that goes into the Pierce-Arrow that 
4 gives its engine and chassis this stout-hearted stamina and 
n the body its always admirable style and staunchness. 

And, because only the finest of tested materials are used for 
this hand-building, the Pierce-Arrow is able to contest vig- 
orously with time and wear for many thousands of miles 
more than is usual for a motor car. 


Why not arrange to take a trip of demonstration soon? 
PIERCE-ARROW SALES CORPORATION 


(Factory Branch) 
233 W. 54th St. and 236 W. s9th St.. New York 





F SERIES 36 SERIES 80 


The new 100-horsepowe-, dual-valve, The 70-horsepower, six-cylinder 








six-cylinder Pierce-Arrow of 138-inch 
wheelbase—in fifteen body styles and 
any color option—enclosed cars $5875 
and upat Buffalo, government tax extra 





Pierce-Arrow of 130-inch wheelbase 
—in thirteen body styles and twenty- 
six color options — prices $2895 and 
up at Buffalo, government tax extra 


Houdaille double-acting shock absorbers are engineered into both chassis to give 
unsurpassed riding comfort. The B. K. Booster unit operates the Series 36 four- 
wheel brakes with a delightful new ease. 
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Packard 
Reduces 
$335~ 


The prices of three of the most 
popular Packard Six models 
have been reduced $335. 


The Packard Six Five-Passen- 
ger Sedan now costs but 
$2,250 at the factory. 


—the Five-Passenger Phae- 
ton, $2,250. 


—the Four Passenger Run- 
about, $2,350. 


Seven years ago these models 
were introduced as America’s 
first fine small cars. 


Seven years have seen the pub- 
lic accept these cars to an 
extent that now makes it 
possible to offer the sedan for 
less than half its original price. 


Seven years have seen each 
car developed to meet the 
needs of the most discriminat- 
ing fine car owner. 


Today’s Packard Six is with 
one exception—the Packard 
Eight—the finest car Packard 
has ever built. 


You can safely follow it in its 
Seventh Year of Success. 


Here is the opportunity you 
have been waiting for. Take 
advantage of it! 


ew 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 


Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
274 Park Avenue, New York 
Ashland 8607 
THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 
PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 
650 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 18ist St. 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 








inexpensive, and fine if you are in a 
mood for quiet dancing.*** 

GREENWICH VILLAGE District.—Pro- 
vides unlimited opportunities to in- 
dulge in informal village spirit and 
low couvert. The County Fai, 
54 E. 9, is worth trying.* 

HARLEM—SMALL’s, 7 Ave. at 134, and 
CLus BramviL_e, 65 W. 129, are 
the high spots. Better not to dress. 

Russian ATMOSPHERE—KAVKAZ, B’way 
at 53, best exponent of impromptu 
Russian entertainment.* 

* Neepn’r Dress. 


** Betrer Dress. 
*** Must Dress. 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances 
are daily and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
Sunday matinées at 3. E. and W. mean 
East and West of Broadway.) 


Beau Geste—The Geste Brothers take 
to the desert and find mystery and 
adventure. CRITERION, B’way at 44. 

Op Ironsipes—An exceptionally beauti- 
ful picture and an exceptionally silly 
plot. Ruivowt, B’way at 49. 

StarK Love—Life in the Southern 
mountains portrayed faithfully by 
native actors. Well worth seeing. 
Cameo, 42, E. 

Tue Better ’O_te—Syd Chaplin as the 
famous Old Bill in a slapstick war 
comedy. Also the Vitaphone. Fea- 
ture starts at 3:30 and 9:30 p.m. 
weekdays and 4 p.m. Sundays. Cot- 
ony, B’way at 53. 

Tue Bic ParapE—A war picture of 
merit. With John Gilbert and Renée 
Adorée. Astor, B’way at 45. 

Tue Livinc BuppHa—The Fifth Ave- 
nue Playhouse presents a picture 
that should interest you. FirrH 
AVENUE PiayHouse, 5 Ave. at 12. 

Wuat Price Giory—A splendid com- 
edy made from the play. Victor 
McLaglen as the perfect Captain 
Flagg. Harris, 42, W. 

WueEN A Man Loves—Manon Lescaut, 
John Barrymore, and hokum well 
brought together. And the Vita- 
phone. 2:15 and 8:15 p.m. Fea- 
ture at 3 and 9 p.m. weekdays and 
3:30 p.m. Sundays. SELwyn, 42, W. 

The following also are recommended. 

Consult the daily papers to learn if they 

are showing and where: 

BLONDE OR BRUNETTE, PARADISE FOR 

Two, THe GENERAL, THE SCARLET 

Letrer, and Buinp ALLEys. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


Roxy THEATRE—The latest, largest, 
etc., movie theatre comes out into 
the open, Fri., Mar. 11, with Gloria 
Swanson in “The Love of Sunya.” 
Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50. 

RovcH Ruipers—Roosevelt 
Spanish-American war 


and the 
form the 


CONTINUED 


subjects of a movie. Opens Tues., 
Mar. 15. CoHAN, B’way at 43. 
(Dates of openings should be verified 
owing to frequent late changes by man- 
agers. ) 
ART 


(Unless otherwise noted, galleries are 
open 10 a.m. to 6 P.M., weekdays only.) 
AMERICAN—Following the Academy’s 

lead, The Nat’l Arts Club invites 
outsiders to show. Nat’. Arts 
Crus, 15 Gramercy Park. 

Comic Re.tier—Twelve sculptors sub- 
mit their idea of the Pioneer 
Woman to a big oil and ideals man 
from the West. ReEmINHARDT, 5 Ave. 
at 56. 

EcyptiAn Art—Famous Carnarvon Col- 
lection, on public view. Open Sun., 
1 to 6 p.m. MetTrRopoLtiTAN Mv- 
SEUM. 

ENGRAVINGS—Primitive and Renaissance 
masters. KENNEDY, 5 Ave. at 54. 

Guy Fance.—Paintings by a young 
modern with good advance notices. 
Duranp-Ruet, 12 E. 57. Closes 
Mar. 15. 

INDEPENDENT ArtTists—The free-for-all 
in the art world. Open 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m. weekdays, 2 to 10 p.m. Sun- 
days, beginning Fri., Mar. 11. 
WALDporF. 

LACHAISE—One of the few favored by 
Stieglitz. Modern sculpture. Open 
Sun., 2.30 to 5 p.m. Room 303, 
ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park at 59. 

Max Weser—Modern paintings. New 
Art Circie, 35 W. 57. 

Mixep Brew—Some good French and 
lesser Americans, mainly from the 
Quinn collection. VALENTINE Dup- 
ENSING, 43 E. 57. 

Reticious Art—Loan collection of mas- 
terpieces. Opens Mar. 17. Se ic- 
MANN, 3 E. 51]. 

RockweELt Kent—New stuff from Ire- 
land. Weyue, Lexington at 62. 
STEFAN HirscH—A coming young paint- 
er with much left unsaid. Bovur- 

GEots, 5 Ave. at 54. 

Wuitney Cius—Annual show of mem- 
bers. Watch newspapers for time 
of auction. 8 W. 8. 

WomEN—One step up from the Acad- 
emy yet miles from Georgia 
O'Keeffe. N. Y. Society of Women 
Artists’ Show. Open Sun., 2-6 p.m. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park at 59. 
Closes Mar. 19. 

Worp’s Best—Miulti-national  collec- 
tion of good things from many lands. 
Granp CENTRAL GALLeriEs, Van- 
derbilt at 43. 


MUSIC 
(Unless otherwise noted performances 


begin at 3 and 8:30 p.m.) 
RECITALS 


Marcaret NortHrup—A gifted young 
recitalist. ARoLIAN HALt, Fri. Aft., 
Mar. 11 
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E.tty Nevy—Beethoven by a distinguished 
pianiste. CARNEGIE HALL, Fri. Eve., 
Mar. 11. 

Lonpon StrRinc Quartet—Conclusion 
of Beethoven chamber music cycle. 
AroLt1AN Hatt, Fri. Eve., Mar. 
11, and Sat. Aft., Mar. 12. 

Moriz RosENTHAL—The old master 
again. ABOLIAN Hatt, Sun. Aft., 
Mar. 13. 

HaroLp BAUER—A somewhat younger 
piano master. Town Hatt, Sun. 
Aft., Mar. 13. 

Curtis Strinc QuartetT—An all-star 
ensemble. AEOLIAN Hatt, Mon. 
Eve., Mar. 14. 

ELISABETH RETHBERG—A great vocalist. 
CARNEGIE HALL, Tues. Eve., Mar. 
15. 

Epwin Hucues and Jewet BrEtTHANY 
HucHES—Two-piano music. AEO- 
LIAN Hawi, Tues. Eve., Mar. 15. 


ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 


PHILHARMONIC AND New York Sym- 
PHONY—A combination to honor 
Mr. Damrosch and benefit charity. 
Busch, Damrosch and Furtwaengler 
conducting. Mer. Opsra Houss, 
Tues. Eve., Mar. 15. 

PHILHARMONIC—Furtwaengler conduct- 
ing: CaRNEGIE Hatt, Thurs. Eve., 
Mar. 17: Fri. Aft., Mar. 18, at 
2:30. Mer. Opsra House, Sun. 
Aft., Mar. 13. 

New York SymMpHONy—Busch conduct- 
ing: Mecca Tempe, Sun. Aft., 
Mar. 13. Carnecie Hat, Fri. 
Eve., Mar. 18. 

Boston SyMPHONY—Koussevitzky con- 
ducting. CARNEGIE HALL, Sat. Aft., 
Mar. 12. 

Museum Concert—Mannes _ conduct- 
ing: MetTropotitraN MvusEUM OF 
Art, Sat. Eve., Mar. 12, at 8. 

OrcHESTRAL Concert—Casella_ con- 
ducting. WANAMAKER Aub. Fri. 
Eve., Mar. 11. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE GLEE CLuB CONTEST 
—CarNEGIE HALL, Sat. Eve., Mar. 


DUDLEY Buck Sincers—Town Hatt, 
Mon. Eve., Mar. 14. 


OPERA 


MerropotitAN Opera Co.—Fri. Eve., 
Mar. 11, at 8, “King’s Henchman” ; 
Sat. Aft., Mar. 12, at 2, “Pelléas et 
Mélisande”; Sat. Eve., Mar. 12, at 
8:15, “Lucia di Lammermoor”; 
Sun. Eve., Mar. 13, at 8:30, Concert 
(all Wagner Program); Fri. Aft., 
Mar. 18, at 1:30, “Gétterdamme- 
rung.” Others to be announced. 


SPORTS 


Boxinc—Terris vs. Watiace—Light- 
weights, Mon., Mar. 14, and CaLia- 
HAN vs. De Vopi—Junior Welter- 
weight Champ., Fri., Mar. 18. All 
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bouts at 8:15 p.m. Map. Sa. 
GARDEN. 

Six Day Bike Race—Last two days, 
Fri., Mar. 11, and Sat., Mar. 12. 
The big thrill comes in the final 
sprints, Sat., Mar. 12, from 10 to 
11 p.m. Map. So. Garpen. 

HocKEY—PROFESSIONAL—RANGERS _ VS. 
Detroit, Sun., Mar. 13; AMERICANS 
vs. Detroit, Tues., Mar. 15. All 
games at 8:30 p.m. Map. So. 
GARDEN. 

InNpoor PoLto—Elimination matches for 
the Nat’l Indoor Champ., Sat., Mar. 
12, 8:30 p.m. Armory, Park at 94. 

INpoor TENNiIS—BoroTra AND Brvu- 
GNON, French stars in a team match. 
Fri. Aft. Mar. 18. Heicuts 
Casino, 75 Montague St., Bklyn. 
Take BMT subway and get off at 
Borough Hall. 

Track—Wide competing in the mile 
race is the feature of the K. of C.’s 
annual meet. Thurs., Mar. 17, at 
8 p.m. Map. So. GarDEN. 


ON THE AIR 


CHALIAPIN AND GIANNINI—Two first- 
rate singers in a Victor Hour. WJZ, 
Fri. Eve., Mar. 11, at 9. 

Go_pMAN BAnp—The summer favorites 
in an hour of band music. WEAF, 
Fri. Eve., Mar. 11, at 8. 

PHILHARMONIC CHILDREN’s CoNCcERT— 
Schelling conducting. WJZ, Sat. 
Morn., Mar. 12, at If. 

New York SympHony—Damrosch con- 
ducting. WEAF, Sat. Eve., Mar. 
12, at 9. 

Boxinc—Terris vs. Wallace. Light- 
weights. WMSG, Mon. Eve., Mar. 
14, at 8:15. 

Callahan vs. De Vodi. Junior 
Welterweight Champ. WMSG, Fri. 
Eve., Mar. 18, at 8:15. 


OTHER EVENTS 

NEWSPAPER WoMEN’s BaLtt—Governor 
Smith and all the celebrities avail- 
able. Fri., Mar. 11. Ritz Horst. 

ILLUSTRATORS’ CARNIVAL—The Society 
of American Illustrators put on their 
costumes and have their annual frolic. 
Fri., Mar. 18. Horet Roosevett. 

CoLtumBiA Varsity SHow—Local col- 
legians in “Betty Behave.” Last 2 
nights: Fri., Mar. 11, and Sat., Mar. 
12, 8 p.m. WaALporF Hore. 

AvucTion—FurniturE—Lord Lytton’s 
collection on view weekdays, 9—6; 
Sundays, 2—6 p.m. Sale begins Mon., 
Mar. 14. ANDERSON GALLERIES, 
Park at 59. 

Cuess—You have a week or so more 
to watch the tournament. 2 to 7 
P.M., daily. MANHATTAN SQUARE 
Hore, 50 W. 77. 

THEATRE BENEFIT—This one announc- 
ing the appearance of Clare Eames 
among others. Sun. Eve., Mar. 13, 
at 9 p.m. LitrLe THEATRE, 44, W. 
of B’way. 
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National Safety 


Council says so / 


T= National Safety Council recently held its Fifteenth 
Annual Safety Congress and Exhibit, attended by over 
five thousand safety exponents from all parts of the United 
States and from foreign countries as well. 


Oneand ONLY oneautomobile was invited toexhibit at this 
Congress. And that one—the Improved New Safety Stutz. 


The invitation of the Council to the Stutz Company 
says, in part: 


“Your organization has produced a motor car 

which will not only help further to reduce the 

number of accidents, but also minimize the seri- 

ousness of their results. We are particularly 

anxious to have the New Safety Stutz at the 

exhibit because it marks a new epoch in the 

automobile industry.” 
The greater safety and security claimed by its makers for 
the Improved New Safety Stutz is thus officially recognized 
by the most important safety agency in the world. 


And to this cardinal superiority is added an onrushing 
smartness of appearance, a surpassing ease-of-riding-and- 
driving, a certain reliability and a marvelous performance. 


Wide Choice of Standard and Special Models 


A complete line of standard, de luxe and custom-built 
body styles, meeting every possible requirement of style, 
body appointments and price. The choice of 60 body 
styles and appointments, with unlimited combinations in 
many of the models. 


STUTZ SALES CORPORATION, 463 Park Ave. 
STUTZ NEW YORK CO., Inc., 1830 Broadway 
New York City 
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BONWIT TELLER &.CO._ 
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SPORTS COATS of “WORUMBO’ POLO CLOTH 
THE FAMOUS CAMEL’S WOOL FABRIC 








Left—Sports coat of '‘Worumbo’’ polo cloth AVorumbo Right—Sports topcoat of ‘‘Worumbo’’ polo cloth 


in natural color with natural lynx. 185.00 in natural color with raglan shoulders.125.00 


Alsoin "‘dewdrop’’ Worumbo polo cloth195.00 Alsoin''dewdrop’’ Worumbo polo cloth1 35.00 





WOMEN'S and MISSES’ SIZES SPORTS ATTIRE— Fourth Floor 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
This label is a mark of the highest quality in camel’s wool fabrus 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 
O* EVERY side is the spectacle 


of persons lusting after culture 
and willing to give perhaps twenty 
minutes a day to get it. There are 


ow 


dim ladies who attend lectures; cal- 
low commercial giants who read the 
best sayings of all ages; suburban 
yearners who subscribe for books se- 
lected by a committee; and flowery old 
dames who go to the opera just for 
the ride. All this has driven us to 
an anti-culture attitude, and has led 
us deeper into an old conviction of 
ours: namely, that when babies are 
born pink into the world some are 
naturally perspicacious little devils, 
and others are just real good corre- 
spondence school prospects. 


ILLY and hopeless is the plan 

adopted by the public school prin- 
cipal in Brooklyn who punishes any 
pupil caught reading a tabloid. ‘The 
principal takes the paper away, tears 
it up, and hands the pupil a cake of 
soap. This is plain discrimination. 
The natural and quick inference in 





the adolescent mind is that the tabloid 
has something to offer which the full- 
sized newspaper hasn’t—which is true. 
If we had a son in that school, we 
should direct him, on receiving such 


a rebuff, to tear up the cake of soap 
and hand the well-meaning principal 
a lecture on liberty. 


HE Exhibition of the Society of 

Independent Artists, popularly 
known as the crazy ones, is on at the 
Waldorf, and the stage is set for the 
customary flood of recriminations and 
mocking laughter. ‘The more conser- 
vative public loves this show because 
it is the only show of the year it can 
dislike without feeling guilty. And 
the more radical artists love it be- 
cause they run less danger of being 
“understood” at the Waldorf show 
than at any other. No really inde- 
pendent artist likes to be insulted. 





main iice 
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prod of our duty is to observe and 
report what becomes, eventually, 
of the country homes of the million- 
aires. ‘They are, in almost every case, 
either transformed into a golf club or 
subdivided by the busy realtors. The 
latest news concerns the Munsey es- 
tate on Long Island, which is to be 
sold at auction. And now we are 
going to ask our readers’ leniency long 
enough for us to remark, entertain- 
ingly enough, that every doggy estate 
has its Joseph P. Day. 


T WAS our fortune this week to 

hear two men—lunching at a uni- 
versity club—discuss the defects of 
modern higher education. They were 
saddened (and rightly) at the whole 
collegiate picture, the futilities of 
campus and faculty, the coonskin di- 
plomas. And their conclusion was 


that it is all a bunch of bunk and *¢o 
no good purpose. But in this they 
went, we feel, too far. Suppose these 
two men hadn’t gone te college-— 
where could they go now for lunch? 





HE COURT?'S decision that the- 

atre tickets may be sold for what 
they will bring is, to our hollow mind, 
a good decision. It is no great secret 
that the agencies, while charging the 
legitimate fifty-cent fee, have been in 
cahoots with persons or organizations 
(supplying clubs and hotels) who 
charged plenty. This is merely the 
American way of doing business, and 
the situation—with scalpers out in the 
open again—will, we think, remain 
virtually unchanged. What some- 
times appears to be noxious graft is 
often nothing more nor less than 
those good old cronies, Supply and 
Demand. And we are not at all sure 
that our townsfolk are not tickled to 
pieces to scurry into an alley at 8:25 
P.M. and emerge bearing a perfectly 
terrible seat for which they have paid 


$8.80. 


History 


NTIL last week we had never 

been privileged to be in attend- 
ance at the birth of a big newspaper 
story. We rejoiced, therefore, when 
our good fortune took us into the 
smoking-room of a theatre at a mo- 
ment when an excited young man was 
just completing a telephone call. “TI 
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said I wanted the city editor!” he 
shouted in exasperation. “No, no, no 
—the city editor, and in a hurry! ... 
Mac? ... This is Carl. Listen, I’ve 
got a big story. I’ve just been tipped 
off that Texas Guinan has had her 
face lifted.” He had spoken. The 
next morning the city rocked accord- 
ingly. At any rate we saw the story 
prominent in several of the papers— 
although, to be sure, we noted that it 
was denied on the following day. 


Nuts 


HIS is tourney time in chess 

land and for a prize of $2,000 
six middle-aged men are sitting in 
the ballroom of the Manhattan 
Square Hotel, going gradually crazy. 
They are the best chess players in the 
world. 

We stumbled dizzily into the In- 
ternational Grand Masters’ Chess 
Tournament without knowing one 
chessman from another, and decided 
then and there never to learn. The 
battle is conducted on three small 
tables, lined up in the center of a rib- 
boned enclosure. On each table are 
a chessboard, two time-clocks, a pad 
and pencil, and a drink of water. At 
each table are two chairs, and these 
are occupied, from time to time, by 
the players—when they are not off 
somewhere having fun. In a chess 
tournament, when it is not your turn, 
you can go out and talk to the desk 
clerk. 


ROUND the enclosure are the 

spectators, eagerly seated in gilt 
chairs, absolutely silent. Behind them 
are the news photographers, creeping 
softly about, squeezing bulbs. Anything 
like a photographer is a source of im- 
mense annoyance to the players, as 
being in the category with a cough, a 
squeaking shoe, or a radiator. For the 
whole secret of chess (as outlined to 
us gravely by the secretary of the 
committee) is looking ahead further 
than your opponent; and frequently 
one of the grand masters of the game 
looks ahead so extremely far that his 
eye becomes caught and held by a 
news photographer. In a flash the en- 
tire strategic campaign is gone, and 


the twenty-odd contemplated moves 


have to be gendered up all over again. 
The whole matter worries the play- 
ers terribly, and you will see them, 
hands behind back, pacing up and 
down in apparent agony. 

It is never possible to tell when a 








chess player is going to move. Some- 
times, after a deadly stillness, a hand 
shoots forward. “He’s after it,” you 
murmur to yourself, only to find that 
he was after a drink of ice-water. 
The game is almost as great a strain 
on the audience as on the players! 


HERE is more truth than poetry 
M in the statement that chess drives 
aman crazy. For we were informed 
—again by the secretary—that at the 
completion of the tournament, after 
five or six weeks of play, the men 
will all be literally on the verge of a 
breakdown from the intense concen- 
tration. 

The incident that really made pos- 
sible chess tournaments occurred in 
1859. In that year a man named 
Morphy was playing a man named 
Paulson. Mr. Morphy, it seems, had 
the game in the palm of his hand, but 
in order for him to win, it was neces- 
sary that Mr. Paulson should make a 
move. 

It was Mr. Paulson’s turn. See- 
ing his dilemma, Mr. Paulson fla- 
grantly omitted to move for fourteen 
hours, during which time Mr. Mor- 
phy went into hysterics and then into 
nervous fainting fits until his health 
was permanently injured. This led 


Cy RYDER SO 
to the adoption of a time limit rule; 
and in the present competition every 
player must move forty times in two- 
and-a-half hours—which is, in itself, 
a strain. 


Back Stage 
(y= of our more temperamental 


actresses, we hear, recently 


stopped a rehearsal because the part 
assigned ‘o her, that of a girl of ques- 
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tionable character, was directed in the 
manuscript to say “ain’t.” 

“Why, dearie,” she informed the 
playwright, “you know this girl 
wouldn’t say ‘ain’t.’ The fellow she 
goes around with has a car.” 


T IS told of another blonde in- 

génue that, after a recent success 
she received in her dressing-room a 
feminine admirer come all the way 
from Brooklyn to talk of art. The 
call had fallen somewhat flat, due 
largely to the fact that the ingénue 
would talk of little but her fine old 
Southern family. Finally the vis- 
itor turned in desperation to an old 
standby. 

“T suppose,” she said, “that your 
great ambition is to play Shakespeare.” 

“Well,” said the actress, “he 
writien some nice parts.” 


has 


Horses, Horses, Horses 


M* WILLiAaM) DwuRLAND, in 
whose riding academy at 5 
West Sixty-sixth Street almost every 
prominent New York horseman has 
learned to straddle a saddle, has re- 
tired. He will not admit that he has 
bowed to the motor car. There are, 
he assures us, more saddle horses today 
than ever before. But Mr. Durland is 
an octogenarian. The cares of a great 
institution are a burden. And so at 
last the real estate company which has 
for months been trying to dislodge the 
exclusive Riding Club from its val- 
uable site on Fifty-eighth Street just 
east of Fifth Avenue has persuaded 
him to sell his rambling structure, 
which, in sequence, has been turned 
over to the club for its future home. 

Forty-three years ago Mr. Durland 
came to New York from Jamaica, 
Long Island. There, at the age of 
nine, he had learned to ride and later 
to deal in Before he had 
reached his majority, he was known as 
one of the best judges of fast road 
horses Long Island. When he 
visited New York he always found 
himself in Central Park or on Seventh 
Avenue where drove the horsemen of 
that day. 

Darius Tallman, who drove George 
M. Patchen to his record of 2:23 
in 1860, had just failed in an effort 
to run a stable for the Riding Club 
(the same organization which now has 
displaced Mr. Durland) at Sixtieth 
Street and “the Boulevard.” Mr. Dur- 
land, who still calls Broadway “the 
Boulevard,” took it over. 


horses. 
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“My dear, I definitely know that she wore galoshes before 


galoshes were being worn.” 


In 1886 a roller-skating craze 
collapsed and an enormous rink at 
Broadway and Sixty-second Street be- 
came vacant. Mr. Durland took that 
over and opened a riding academy. 
Twenty-six years later he built the 
structure which he has just relinquished 
and where, on the day he sold out, six 
hundred and twenty-five horses were 
quartered. 


N the forty-three years of his ca- 
reer he has known all the famous 

horsemen of the city. Senator Roscoe 
Conkling visited his academy frequent- 
ly—always, Mr. Durland says, with 
a loaf of sugar or an apple for the 
bay he expected to drive. Then there 
were C. K. G. Billings (who once 
paid $40,000 for a trotter); the Van- 
derbilts, Alfred Gwynne and Regi- 
nald; August Belmont, Thomas For- 
tune Ryan, James Gordon Bennett, 
who introduced polo to New York, 
George J. Gould and Theodore Roose- 
velt. Whenever the last-named rode 
in a parade in New York, he sent to 
Mr. Durland for a mount. He asked 
for spirited animals. Mr. Durland 
finally found a particularly fiery ani- 
mal, named him President, and kept 
him always on hand for T. R. 

Now Mr. Durland has retired to a 
chair by a window which overlooks 
Central Park, where, he says, he will 
always be able to see horses. He will 
also see automobiles, but he bears 
them no grudge. His son sells them. 


Tale 


T WAS in one of our less sedate 
clubs that a member inadvertently 
slipped into a state of intoxication the 
other afternoon and, in his bewilder- 
ment, sought one of his fellows. 

“Charles,” he said, “it’s four 
o’clock and I’m tight. What shall I 
do?” 

“Tf I were you, old man,” was the 
sympathetic reply, “I’d call a cab and 
go home.” 

The unsteady one gathered his dig- 
nity. “Sir,” he said, “when I want 
your advice I'll ask for it.” 


HE ATTENTION OF gentle- 
men who complain that their 
laundry is often late, is called to the 
patience of Sir Eustace Fiennes, Brit- 
ish Governor of the Leeward Islands. 
Having visited the Plaza Hotel some 
time since and (we are told) become 
enamored of its laundry work, he 
now sends his linen there every two 
weeks. 
It arrives in charge of the captain of 
a ship and is returned to him by the 
officials of the Plaza just before he 
sails back. 


Exposé 
HE LATEST addition to the 


repertory of parlor tricksters is 
an involved bit of pseudo-clairvoyance 
done with paper, pencil and a tele- 
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phone book. The victim is requested 
to select four figures, ciphers excepted, 
and to arrange them graduated as to 
size from the left, as, say, 8631. He 
is then asked to reverse the figures and 
subtract. Taking 1368 from 8631 
the result is 7263. Again he is re- 
quested to reverse and this time to 
add. 

Thus, 3627 plus 7263 gives 10890. 
From this total the last figure is 
crossed out, giving 1089. At this 
point the telephone directory enters. 
The victim is requested to turn to the 
page which corresponds to the last two 
figures (89) and take the name cor- 
responding with the first two (tenth 
name from the top). 

“Well,” says the magician, “the 
name is Evelyn Bareed.” 

Inasmuch as he has seen none of the 
figures the trickster is given so much 
attention that we feel it our duty to 
expose him. The fact is that any such 
combination of figures will always 
come out 1089. All that remains is 
for him to memorize the tenth name 
on the eighty-ninth page. It is just 
as simple with a Brooklyn telephone 
directory, the name being Morris 


Black. 


\ \ JORTH RECORDING, per- 

haps, is the dramatic situation 
which produced most interest on the 
Hippodrome bill last week: “Dar- 
ling,” said the dying wife, “I have 
just one confession to make. I have 
been unfaithful to you.” “I know 
it,” replied the husband, “that’s why 
I gave you poison.” 


Next! 


Y THE time this meets the pub- 
lic eye New York will have 
welcomed Antoine, for whom the 
claim is made that he is the smartest 
hairdresser in the world, and within 
the next few days he will have set up 
a branch shop at Saks-Fifth Avenue 
where, it has been announced, he will 
receive during his stay $150 for every 
head to which he puts the scis- 
sors. 

There is something amusingly Amer- 
ican about this price, of course, but he 
is no ordinary barber. He himself ad- 
mits that, on his card, which describes 
him as “Artist-Sculptor.” As a mat- 
ter of fact he originally started as a 
sculptor. That was when he first 
reached Paris from Poland, where he 
was born some forty-two years ago. 
His last name is Cierplikowski, if that 











8 
little fact is of interest to anyone 


Just how he happened to turn to 
barbering no one seems to know, but 
it was in this field he won his 
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about it until Antoine 
conceived the solution. hat 
him successful. He is a 
sort of person who takes one 
the head before him, says it 
ld be trimmed this way or that 
proceeds to follow out his own 
eas regardless of protest. 


to do 


A NTOINE is still a sculptor. A 

bust of Sorel, the actress, reached 
the Petit Palais Salon a few years ago. 
His art takes other forms, too. He de- 
signs costumes for masquerades and 
similar occasions. His triumph in this 
line is a skating costume for him- 
self which keeps St. Moritz awake 
every winter. A few years ago he 





became imbued with the ‘ 
automobiles of the future would be 
made on square lines instead of 


curves. 


He designed one for himself on 
these square lines but didn’t mde 
in it often because he couldn’t find 


~ , 
emiare erhcesfart far rane 
are substitute for round 


Minutiae 


T IS our observation that there are 
infinitesimal dogs to be seen 
along Fifth Avenue 
than ever before. And 
whenever we see one we are reminded 
of Ganna Walska and the ship news 
reporter who greeted her on her arn- 
it} animal so small that it 
been lost in any cup it 
won. 
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your dog?” he asked. 

is,” she replied. 

s it the only dog you have?” 

—- 

“Well,” said the reporter, “all I 
is, you are damn near out of 
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frequently adjourn to its 
ter the theatre, and even 
of the heavier operas. 
While the question of 
son becomes a bike-race 
its element of mystery it 
so baffling as the inquiry into why 
person becomes a professional bike- 
rider. The natural assumption would 
be the lure of money. But this is not 
so great. We are reliably informed 
that they are the most poorly rewarded 
of the professional sportsmen, their 
average income being less than $8,000 
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a year. With the exception of Reg- 
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McNamara, the Iron Man, the 
envied of them earns not much 


$ than $10,000. McNamara, 
: made $75,000 last vear. 


racers are recruited from all 
ries, with the exception, strange- 
h, of England, which, al- 
gh producing more bicycles than 
other country, has not produced 
o-notch racer for many vears. In 
\merica, the Amateur Bicvele Asso- 
in which are enrolled thou- 

lubs, holds races from 
to time and picks the best teams, 
them out to earn their liv- 


gs as professionals. 


According to close followers of 
the six-day rider ranks 
the prizefighter in intelli- 
education, excluding, al- 
wavs, the cultured Mr. Tunney. 
Their life is not easy, either. They 
can’t become too fond of sleep, they 
ndure cramps in their tummies while 
riding, thev eat ten meals a day when 
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But they bear up better than might 
be expected. Reggie McNamara once 
rode in two six-day races in a month. 


N the old days it was a much stern- 

er sport. That was when every 
man rode for himself. At the end 
of four days he usually developed fa- 
tigue that would put him to sleep on 
his bicycle. Whereupon his trainers 
would pop out and stick pins in him 
to wake him up. Now, however, bike 
racing has its Czar—a Mr. John M. 
Chapman—and an association with a 
set of rules, one of which provides 
that no single rider shall ride con- 
tinuously for more than twelve hours. 
Most of the bikers are comparatively 
old, many over forty and few under 
thirty. Frank Kramer was sprint 
champion at forty-six, so it can’t be 
so killing. 


New Game 


E WERE attracted last week 
by the set-up of a card: game 
that lay deserted in the show window 





~~ 


vee 


of Lewis & Conger in Sixth Avenue, 
At first glance we thought it was stud, 
as one player had a pair of queens, a 
jack, a king and one card down. The 
hand to the left, however, showed a 
seven and trey of hearts with three 
cards down, the next consisted of five 
cards down, and the fourth of a 
straight flush in spades, deuce to six 
all face up. There were no cards 
on the floor and no signs of a strug- 
gle. This baffling situation made us 
restless for forty-eight hours, at the 
end of which time we concluded that 
the only idea of the window dresser 
had been to annoy us. 


HE LIQUOR MARKET: 
Synthetic Bacardi, $40@$45. 
Imported Cuban Bacardi, $85; very 
scarce. Best synthetic gins steady at 
$35. Scotch whiskeys, $70@$80. 
Old Overholt Rye whiskey, $135@ 
$140. Brandy, Martell’s and Hen- 

nessy’s, $100. 
—Tue New Yorkers 
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little fact is of interest to anyone. 

Just how he happened to turn to 
barbering no one seems to know, but 
it was in this field that he won his 
fame. It came largely through his 
creation of the shingled bob. This 
he brought forth at a time when all 
bobs left an unattractive mass of 
short hair at the back of every bobbed 
head. No one seemed to know just 
what to do about it until Antoine 
conceived the solution. That made 
him successful. He is a _ self-sure 
sort of person who takes one look 
at the head before him, says it 
should be trimmed this way or that 
and proceeds to follow out his own 
ideas regardless of protest. 


F ,, ‘wtehpee-s is still a sculptor. A 
bust of Sorel, the actress, reached 
the Petit Palais Salon a few years ago. 
His art takes other forms, too. He de- 
signs costumes for masquerades and 
similar occasions. His triumph in this 
line is a skating costume for him- 
self which keeps St. Moritz awake 
every winter. A few years ago he 
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became imbued with the idea that 
automobiles of the future would be 
made on square lines instead of 
curves. 

He designed one for himself on 
these square lines but didn’t ride 
in it often because he couldn’t find 
a square substitute for round wheels. 


Minutie 


T IS our observation that there are 

more infinitesimal dogs to be seen 
being carried along Fifth Avenue 
these days than ever before. And 
whenever we see one we are reminded 
of Ganna Walska and the ship news 
reporter who greeted her on her arri- 
val with an animal so small that it 
could have been lost in any cup it 
might have won. 

“Ts that your dog?” he asked. 

“Tt is,” she replied. 

“Ts it the only dog you have?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Well,” said the reporter, “all I 
can say is, you are damn near out of 


dogs.” 
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Bikers 


HE sporting cycle again has 

brought the six-day bicycle race 
to the Garden and the week has seen 
the humped figures, bedecked in gay 
jerseys, spinning around the saucer the 
while all manner of folk looked on. 
There have been the usual, and inex- 
plicable, fanatics and, in addition, 
those of slightly higher brow, for at- 
tending the race has become fashion- 
able to a certain extent and parties 
frequently adjourn to its benches af- 
ter the theatre, and even after some 
of the heavier operas. 

While the question of why a per- 
son becomes a bike-race devotee has 
its element of mystery it is not quite 
so baffling as the inquiry into why a 
person becomes a professional bike- 
rider. ‘The natural assumption would 
be the lure of money. But this is not 
so great. We are reliably informed 
that they are the most poorly rewarded 
of the professional sportsmen, their 
average income being less than $8,000 
a year. With the exception of Reg- 
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vie McNamara, the Iron Man, the 
most envied of them earns not much 
more than $10,000. McNamara, 
though, made $75,000 last year. 

The racers are recruited from all 
countries, with the exception, strange- 
ly enough, of England, which, al- 
though producing more bicycles than 
any other country, has not produced 
a top-notch racer for many years. In 
America, the Amateur Bicycle Asso- 
ciation, in which are enrolled thou- 
sands of bike clubs, holds races from 
time to time and picks the best teams, 
sending them out to earn their liv- 
ings as professionals. 

According to close followers of 
the sport, the six-day rider ranks 
higher than the prizefighter in intelli- 
gence and education, excluding, al- 
ways, the cultured Mr. ‘Tunney. 
Their life is not easy, either. “They 
can’t become too fond of sleep, they 
endure cramps in their tummies while 
riding, they eat ten meals a day when 
racing and they indulge in numerous 
rows and fist-fights among them- 
selves in what private life they have. 


But they bear up better than might 
be expected. Reggie McNamara once 
rode in two six-day races in a month. 


N the old days it was a much stern- 

er sport. ‘That was when every 
man rode for himself. At the end 
of four days he usually developed fa- 
tigue that would put him to sleep on 
his bicycle. Whereupon his trainers 
would pop out and stick pins in him 
to wake him up. Now, however, bike 
racing has its Czar—a Mr. John M. 
Chapman—and an association with a 
set of rules, one of which provides 
that no single rider shall ride con- 
tinuously for more than twelve hours. 
Most of the bikers are comparatively 
old, many over forty and few under 
thirty. Frank Kramer was sprint 
champion at forty-six, so it can’t be 


so killing. 


New Game 


E WERE aattracted last week 
by the set-up of a card- game 
that lay deserted in the show window 
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of Lewis & Conger in Sixth Avenue. 
At first glance we thought it was stud, 
as one player had a pair of queens, a 
jack, a king and one card down. The 
hand to the left, however, showed a 
seven and trey of hearts with three 
cards down, the next consisted of five 
cards down, and the fourth of a 
straight flush in spades, deuce to six— 
all face up. There were no cards 
on the floor and no signs of a strug- 
This baffling situation made us 
restless for forty-eight hours, at the 
end of which time we concluded that 
the only idea of the window dresser 
had been to annoy us. 


- 
HE LIQUOR MARKET: 
Synthetic Bacardi, $40@$45. 


Imported Cuban Bacardi, $85; very 
scarce. Best synthetic gins steady at 
$35. Scotch whiskeys, $70@$80. 
Old Overholt Rye whiskey, $135@ 
$140. Brandy, Martell’s and Hen- 
nessy’s, $100. 

—THE New YorKErRs 














THEY WERE NEW YORKERS 


F OLD Steve Brodie, olav ha- 
sholem, knew the traduction that 
now and again falls upon his no- 
ble name today there is little doubt 
that he would return, with an 
ectoplasmic brown der- 
by cocked over his eye, 


and take his plunge 
again. For there are 


those in this doubting 
era who would relegate 
Mr. Brodie and _ his 
bridge to the legendary 
status of Horatius and 
an earlier aqueduct. 

However, __ worldly 
fact provides the basis 
of the modern phil- 
osophy of abandon which states its 
case in the principle: “Take a chance, 
Steve Brodie did!” And if there be 
those who do not believe that he 
jumped from Brooklyn Bridge let 
them turn to the already brittle news- 
paper files of 1886, therein to be per- 
suaded. 

There was a Brodie in the flesh, 
and he was a minor figure of the 
town before his magnificent gesture. 
He began as a Fourth Ward newsboy, 
and later, in a leisurely day, when 
walking had its place among the ma- 
jor Sports, he became a professional 
pedestrian and trudged in many public 
contests. 

The bridge episode had its genesis, 
it seems, in the flattened financial cir- 
cumstances resulting from Mr. Bro- 
die’s slightly inaccurate judgment 
with regard to race horses. In almost 
every Bowery barroom Mr. Brodie 
voiced his need of money; and one 
James Brennan, whose generosity ap- 
pears to have been tinged with a touch 
of sadism, offered, at length, to stake 
him to the overwhelming sum of $200 
if he proved daring enough to douse 
himself in the East River from the 
parapet of that new and shining civic 
pride, the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Mr. Brennan knew, of course, that 
only a few months before, a young 
swimming teacher, named rather odd- 
lv, Emmett Odlum, had tried the dive 
and had been gathered to his grave in 
a net. 

But to Mr. Brodie Mr. Odlum’s 
death was his own business and 
$200 was $200. And so it was 





that on the afternoon of July 23, 
1886, a red-faced man of twentv- 
three, faintly stimulated by the potent, 
uncut whiskey of the day, hopped a 





lumber wagon at the Manhattan 
bridgehead and rode about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet out with no 
further expression of emotion than a 
wave of his derby to a small group 
on the pier below. 

With a_ businesslike 
briskness, he flung off 
his coat and hat and 
clambered over the 
bridge railing. The cry 
of “Suicide!” came too 
Jate. Bridge Officer 
Lally dashed up to see 
Mr. Brodie swinging 
from the lowest gird- 
er. A moment later 
he shot down after 
of balloonist’s ballast. 
There was, to be sure, a_ splash. 
Then Mr. Brodie’s head bobbed 
up, a boat containing three friends 
pulled alongside and a new hero was 
pulled into it. 

He ‘drank his own health—and it 
was excellent—on the way to shore. 
There Officer Lally greeted him with 
the news of his arrest. At the Oak 
Street Station he was given a few 
more drinks for luck. An ambulance 
surgeon, finding nothing more than 
minor bruises, added a little more 
medicinal brandy. 

And so, by the time Mr. Brodie 
reached Tombs Court to answer to the 
obviously ridiculous charge of trying 
to kill himself, he was so well 
liquored he couldn’t tell the judge 
from a cuckoo-clock. Whereupon in- 
toxication was added to the charge and 
he went to the Tombs to sober up. 

Next day his $1,000 bail was fur- 
nished and he went home to Mrs. 
Brodie and the three chil- 
dren at 85 Chrystie Street, 
as rapidly as he could make 
his way through cheering 
crowds. His fame 
him a museum vogue for 
a time and later he bought 
a saloon on the Bowery. 
And then he quietly slipped 
out of the picture. But 
he lived and dived, that’s sure enough, 
and don’t let anyone tell you he’s out 
of Bullfinch. 
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manner 


gave 


T IS not quite ten years since James 
Buchanan Brady left his diamonds 
behind him and started for the only place 
he could not wear them, and yet he is 
even now something of a legend to the 
New York that has risen in the mean- 
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time. Ten years are not many but 
they have swallowed up “Diamond 
Jim’s” world—a nocturnal universe 
bounded by terrapin for dinner and 
lobster for supper. 

It is said, inclusive of this publici- 
tous era, that no New Yorker was 
ever more widely known than “Dia- 
mond Jim” Brady. His name for 
more than a quarter of a century was 
to the American village what that of 
Croesus must have been to the Lydian 
hamlet in another day, with the 
wealth overestimated in each case. For 
James Buchanan Brady was not rich 
except in diamonds. When he died in 
April, 1917, there was a mere $3,- 
600,000 to be haggled over by rela- 
tives and charities. But there were 
12,000 diamonds to be divided among 
the thirty-three friends to whom he 
willed them. 

Brady was born on Cedar Street, of 
obscure parents. He left school short- 
ly after he entered it and became a 
baggage-smasher at the old Grand 
Central Station. Later he turned 
messenger boy, learned telegraphy be- 
tween trips and landed a position as 
operator for a Wall Street house. It 
was there that a steel man saw in 
him the genial manner of the sales- 
man and offered him a job. Brady 
borrowed a suit in which to make his 
calls and began a career. 

His ability as a salesman was noth- 
ing short of genius. Within com- 
paratively few years he had risen to 
the vice-presidency of a large steel 
company and directorships in a dozen 
banks and corporations. But he was 
ys primarily a monger. His 
“line” was railroad supplies. It was 
his custom to single out a railroad on 
which he wished to unload his product 
and tour its entire route. 
When he called upon the 
president and was _ told 
nothing was needed he was 
able to enumerate to the 
smug gentleman so large a 
list of defects in his rolling 
stock that the listener fair- 
ly shook with fear that a 
wreck would be announced 
the conversation had ended. 
Thus Brady landed million-dollar or- 
ders with consistent frequency and 
even five-million ones now and then. 

That was Tames Buchanan Brady 
of 170 Broadway. The Brady of the 
diamonds was quite another person. A 
celebrated gourmet, he began his day 
at dinner with at least two dozen 
oysters and all the bread, butter and 
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ILLUSTRATOR’S 
Wire (helpfully 


reading manu- 


script to him): “Now here’s an espisode where 
three people are killed in an automobile accident. 


That ought to be nice for a picture.” 


catsup he had time to eat before the 
next course arrived. He ended it at 
4 or 5 a.M., usually with a lobster 
supper at which there were seldom 
less than twenty guests. 

He was the founder of first-night- 
ing. If “Diamond Jim” was not in 
an aisle seat in the first row, it wasn’t 
a play. If he didn’t like it, it wasn’t 
a success. If he walked out on it, the 
manager started paying off the com- 
pany. He was past fifty when the 
dance craze struck Broadway, but 
within a week he had mastered the 
turkey-trot. He did not drink, but 
not a night passed that he did not buy 
a lake of champagne for his friends. 
His wardrobe took up an entire floor 
of his brownstone house at 7 West 
Eighty-sixth Street. 

And he lived by the light of his 
diamonds. He was literally cov- 
‘red with them. His waistcoat but- 
tons were diamonds set in miniature 
inimals’ heads, his cuff links diamond 
tank cars, his scarfpin a diamond 
game-cock, his belt-buckle a diamond 
ion, his eye-glass case a diamond loco- 
motive, his pencil a diamond steam- 
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boat. There were diamonds on _ his 
suspender buckles and diamonds on 
his garters. One ring held a stone that 
covered three fingers. There were 
2,499 diamonds in his “transportation 
set” and 1,047 in his racing set. 

For evening wear he had six sets of 
jewels, each worth more than $100,- 
000, which he wore in rotation. There 
was one entirely of diamonds, another 
of diamonds and rubies, another of 
diamonds and emeralds and one each 
of pearls, rubies and cat’s eyes. His 
last purchase, a few days before his 
death, was characteristic. America had 
just entered the war. “Diamond Jim” 
wanted to prove his patriotism. He 
couldn’t enlist. So he bought an Amer- 
ican flag for his lapel. ‘The red was 
of rubies, the white of diamonds, the 
blue of sapphires. It was the only 
gesture he knew. —RuvussEL CROUSE 


OF ALL THINGS 
HE Dill-White radio law is 


hailed as a triumph for federal 
control of the air. We all hope 


that the government will have better 
luck with the ether than it had with 


the alcohol. 
e 


The late lamented Congress did 
more for voice culture than it did for 
agriculture. 

e 

The committee has decided that 
Gould of Maine is entitled to his seat 
in the Senate. Giving $100,000 toa 
Canadian may have been somewhat 
dumb, but it is not conduct unbecom- 


ing a Senator. 
7 


The Supreme Court has nullified 
New York’s law against exorbitant 
prices charged by ticket speculators. 
It is a pleasure to feel that henceforth 
we shall be gouged by respectable, law- 
abiding pillars of society. 


Members of the House of Lords 
are distressed about their loss of in- 
fluence; nobody takes them seriously 
any more or asks them what they think, 
if anything. Some day soon we must 
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“May I have the 


pleasure—?” 
“Who? Me?” 


all drop just one tear for the disap- 
peerage. 


Borah has been soundly rebuked 
for his efforts to get the truth about 
the oil muddle in Mexico, and the 
Herald Tribune thinks he could be 
sent to jail for his pernicious activities. 
The Senator should understand that 
this delicate situation demands fault- 
finding, not fact-finding. 


Lawson Purdy of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society proves by statistics 
on arrests that New York is the sober- 
est city we have. Our town now 
takes rightful place as the capital of 
the Temperate Zone. 


e 
Ruth’s new salary is $5,000 less 
than that of President Coolidge. On 


the other hand, Babe’s hours are much 
better, and he doesn’t have to listen 





to redtime stories by Kellogg and 
Wilbur. 


According to an article in the 
Manufacturer's Record our national 
crime bill is now sixteen billion dollars 
a year. America’s largest industry, it 
seems, is male facturing. 


Aimée Semple McPherson is think- 
ing of coming back here next fall for 
a soul-saving campaign. Her best 
friend ought to tell Sister McPherson 
that it is practically impossible to save 
anything in New York. 


Princeton students have had their 
motor cars taken away from them. 
The dean decided that the boys were 
mon campus mentis. 


Counsel for the Interborough says 
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the company is too poor to keep the 
stations clean. There can be no re- 
lief until the public learns that the 
proper place to throw trash is not the 
subway but Central Park. 


Walt Whitman’s little red school- 
house has been saved from destruc- 
tion by his admirers. Now something 
ought to be done about his little read 


poetry. —Howarp BRUBAKER 


AIN’T IT THE TRUTH! 
lor Hire: Glass bottom boats for 
salesmen and salesladies to show attrac- 
tive river front city lots—Adv. in Tampa 
(Fla.) Tribune. 


If a young man is brought up not to 
put his arm about the waist of a girl 
when he walks out with her, he will not 
want to do so.—California paper. 


In other words, waist not want not. 
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OSS” is a good gruff word— 
not a word native to this 
language, but one to which 

we have given a new corpulence. And 
here is a man who is a boss—John H. 
McCooey, sixty-six years old, Demo- 
cratic Leader in Kings County, Brook- 
lyn, a county that has more votes in 
it than any other in America. He is 
an almost perfect illustration of what 
the word “boss” really means. 

Think of an Irishman with a short 
nose, pale eyes, and the sort of clear 
pallid skin that is achieved only by 
babies and by old men who have lived 
successful lives. His moustache is 
long and white. There is an old- 
world touch in that moustache, an ac- 
cent that is repeated in the solidity of 
his short thick body, in the solitaire 
in his cravat, in his starched formal 
cuffs, in his handkerchiefs, big as 
table-cloths, with borders an_ inch 
wide. His voice is delicate and light; 
when you hear it on the telephone it 
sounds like a boy’s voice. And his 
face, in spite of its thickness, its pallor, 
its bald crown, is very young. 


ERHAPS, out of all these details, 

you might fasten on his voice as the 
most characteristic thing about John 
McCooey. His mind is like his voice— 
wary, light, sensitive, and young. That 
is why he gives you a new idea about 
the word “boss.” Remembering Mr. 
Hanna, and how he broke with 
Roosevelt; thinking of the late Mr. 
Murphy, and of the methods by which 
he beat his way up from a free-lunch 
counter, people are apt to find in the 
word “boss” the boom of angry, un- 
forgotten voices, the reek of cigars. 
That is a mistake. Mr. Hanna and 
Mr. Murphy were great political lead- 
ers not because of their lunge and 
swagger but because they had exactly 
that same quality that makes the voice 
of John McCooey wary and light. 

A boss rarely bosses. He suggests. 
He deflects. He absorbs. A boss can- 
not hold an important official post 
without sacrificing the weight of his 
unofficial one. Mr. McCooey is, nom- 
inally, the clerk of the Surrogate 
Court, an office that carries a salary 
of $10,500 a year, but could not by 
itself account for his present reputa- 
tion and affluence. A boss builds his 
house on a hill of packed-down hand- 
shakes. Only when a long time has 


THE EMERALD BOSS 


passed, a time barren of any ponder- 
able achievement, spent in listening, in 
smiling, and doing petty favors, is the 
foundation finished; and then political 
opponents find that a hill of feathers 
is harder to shake than a hill of stone. 

To become a county leader, a man 
usually passes through three positions 
—district captain, committeeman, dis- 
trict leader. ‘These posts are political 
and legal. They are not official. 
They have nothing to do with govern- 
ment but only with the formation of 
government—they are part of what is 
referred to, with needless mystery, as 
the “machine,” i.¢., a party organiza- 
tion for choosing and 
supporting candidates 
for election. Each 
of the positions of 
captain, committee- 
man, anddistrict 
leader lifts a man 
forward into a per- 
sonal and political in- 
fluence that is out of 
all proportion to the 
status of these cog- 
wheel positions; the 
district leader who 
has the most in- 
fluence is apt to be 
chosen Borough lead- 
er. He is then unof- 
ficial Czar over the 
district leaders, the 
committeemen, the 
captains; he decides 
who shall hold all the 
other offices that his 
party controls in the 
county. He is a boss. 
John McCooey has 
held this position in 
Kings County for 
nineteen years. 

“How did you 
come to enter poli- 
tics, Mr. McCooey?” 
reporters ask him. 

“Oh,” he - says, 
“naturally ... you drift into politics 
quite naturally.” 

A turn of his plump hand indicates 
the natural process by which you drift 
into politics. 

It is true that John McCooey 
drifted into politics. But first a cer- 
tain incident cut him away from his 





John H. McCooey 


anchorage. His father, an_ iron- 
worker in Pennsylvania, fell through 
a hatchway and was killed. John Mc- 
Cooey, then thirteen, went to Brook- 
lyn with his mother and supported her 
by working as a pattern-maker in the 
Morgan Iron Works. In the evenings 
he went to the local Democratic head- 
quarters. 

When he needed a new job his 
district captain found one for him 
in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; then a 
vacancy occurred in the Post Office 
Department and Democratic friends 
got him appointed superintendent of 
Station S. 

The story of this time would be 
a story of many meetings, of intro- 
ductions on street 
corners and _ in 
committee rooms, 
of solemn ban- 
quets at which he 
heard the leaders 
of his party ex- 
press their assur- 
ances of fellow- 
ship and their an- 
ticipations of pros- 
perity in the florid 
political English 
he has learned to 
use so well. One 
night when he was 
closing up the post 
office a man in a 
B.R.T. cap asked 
for a money-order 
blank. 

“White or 
pink?” demanded 
John McCooey. 
The white were 
for domestic 
drafts, the pink 
foreign. They 
were on a table by 
the window. 

The man said 
he wanted a white 
one. He chatted 
while he filled it 
out — seventy-five 
dollars for his mother in Pennsyl- 
vania to pay the interest on a mort- 
gage. He had saved the money, he 
said, out of his wages as a subway 
motorman. He signed his name— 
John F. Hylan. 

Thus began a friendship that grew 
and solidified while Hylan, the motor- 
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when Governor 














Smith campaigned 
against Mr. Hylan in 
Brooklyn in a speech 
which the Mayor 
characterized as “ap- 
plesauce and venom,” 
and when the pri- 
mary vote in Brook- 
lyn returned a safe 
majority for Walker, 
did McCooey fall in 
line behind the “nice 
young fellow.” 
This tilt showed 
that John McCooey, 
though he might give 
the appearance of in- 
dependent action, was 

















not able to control, or 








man, became successively a lawyer, a 
county judge, and then, for two terms, 
Mayor. By the time Hylan an- 
nounced that he would stand for a 
third term Tammany had had enough 
of him, and John McCooey, because 
of their friendship was faced with a 
problem that he could not solve by 
any of the familiar rules of boss-ship. 
There was no fence to straddle: he 
had to declare himself. Was he. for 
Hylan or for Tammany? McCooey 
refused to answer as long as he could. 
Then he said he was for Hylan. 

You could find any number of mo- 
tives for this move. Perhaps it was 
sentiment—his loyalty for a man who 
had fought the same battles, sprung 
from the same background as himself ; 
perhaps a stronger motive was his am- 
bition to assume the leadership of 
Tammany, a position that would clear- 
ly be his if he forced the election of 
Hylan over Tammany’s veto. Two 
boroughs—Manhattan and the Bronx 
-—stood with Tammany; two— 
Queens and Richmond—with Hylan. 
McCooey was the keystone. His vote, 
as leader of the fifth borough, would 
determine the nomination. Any can- 
didate he named, even if he named 
himself, would have the support of 
Tammany—any candidate, that is, ex- 
cept Hylan. McCooey could not be 
budged. “Tammany shall not cross 
the bridge,” he said. 


H® CARRIED the fight into the 
primaries. Not that he had any 
objection to Mr. Walker—he did not 
know Mr. Walker very well at the 
time, though he calls him “a_ nice 
young fellow ....” He simply ob- 


jected to having Hylan shelved. Only 


to oppose, the organi- 











zation that had put him into 
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troller—which he held before 
his election as borough leader, 
he had always entertained a 
proper respect for the wishes 
of the party. His first politi- 
cal experience had taught him 
a good deal. Long before he 
got the job at Station S he 
used to eat lunch in a saloon 
run by a bullet-headed, thick- 
jowled gentleman who com- 
manded the respect of all the 
bully-boys in the neighbor- 
hood. This gentleman made 
it a point to be on friendly 


























terms with everyone and 
often chatted affably with 
McCooey while the latter was enjoy- 
ing a schooner and a sandwich. “And 
that,” says McCooey, “was how I met 


Mr. Murphy... .” 


Papo Murphy, he has come to 
possess in a remarkable degree 
the qualities essential for boss-ship— 
sensitiveness and accessibility. With 
the exception of the Hylan affair, he 
has been on the winning, the popular 
side, of most important issues. In 
1911 certain critics said that he made 
his borough a “closed corporation,” a 
“Tammany Trust.” There was talk 
of replacing him with Augustus Van 
Wyck (once a candidate for governor 
against Theodore Roosevelt). Mc- 
Cooey weathered that storm, as he has 
weathered the suggestion that he was in 
the pay of William Randolph Hearst 
(an old friend), that he had taken 


bribes from companies that distributed 
impure food, that an unnamed “rela- 
tive” had appropriated $22,000 of city 
money, that his sister Margaret had 
obtained an $8,500 school super- 
intendentship not warranted by 
her abilities. He stood with Murphy 
for the impeachment of Governor 
Sulzer, a position dictated to him by 
the party; he suggested to successive 
Democratic conventions that Hearst 
would make a good Governor, and 
when Hearst and Murphy fought he 
tried to reconcile them and did not 
stop trying until the Tammany leader 
ordered the editor’s “filthy, lying 
newspapers” to be removed from the 
table in his club. In all these activi- 
ties McCooey was performing very 
adequately a boss’s function of bal- 
ancing, of listening, of mollifying, 
of suggesting. He championed, too, 
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issues apart from the issues cham- 
pioned by his party. It was not his 
function to champion gallant issues. 
It was his function to discern the 
winning side. 


OW John McCooey sits from 
4 10:30 to 5 in his office in the 
Surrogate’s Court. He makes no ap- 
pointments. His door is never closed. 
Before ten o’clock a queue forms out- 
side that open door: people from 
every layer of the cake—a woman 
who wants to get her son on the police 
force, an alderman, a college boy, a 
veteran asking the party to help him 
collect his pension, a top-hatted law- 
ver, a hod carrier—he sees them one 
by one. And he sounds everyone he 
sees on their opinions of this or that 
movement of the party. He is as 
sensitive to reactions as one of those 


machines that can detect an earth- 
quake a thousand miles away. Is there 
talk about condemning a city area to 
make new streets? Nothing will be 
done until someone has dropped in to 
see McCooey. Does the Borough need 
more playgrounds? Will Timmy 
O’Day make a good City Marshal? 
See what McCooey thinks. 


ITH his visitor in front of him, 

John McCooey leans back in his 
chair, his right hand holds the lapel of 
his coat, his left rests upon his stomach. 
Blandly he spins out a long and ap- 
parently vapid sentence, then smiles as 
if he saw his rhetoric floating in the 
air. The visitor will go away, having 
extracted from that floating skein just 
what he wanted, an accurate, concise 
estimate of the party’s feeling. Those 
houses are too valuable to pull down; 
Timmy O’Day will never do. 
John McCooey never re- 








fuses help and never refuses 
to answer a question. He 
lets reporters interrupt his 
shaves, his morning bath, his 
breakfast; sometimes he apol- 
ogizes in his youthful voice 
for not talking longer. The 
lather, he says, is drying on 
his face, or the maid is telling 
him that the eggs have been 
on the table for ten minutes. 
He goes out six nights a week 
to political dinners. When he 
is going to spend one of his 
rare evenings alone he brings 
home a docket of papers. He 
belongs to nineteen societies, 
including the Knights of 
Columbus and the Protective 











Order of Elks; he is Presi- 
dent of the Emerald 
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the Hudson to Bear Mountain, where 
they dine. Flying fish are not en- 
couraged on the Mandalay. There 
is very little drinking. These voters 
are frugal and conservative citizens; 
they bring with them their wives and 
pug-nosed children. Great men make 
speeches; little men eat; then all go 
home, sated but noisy, on the dim- 
ming river. 


T IS hard to remember any anec- 

dotes about John McCooey that 
are worth writing down. He is too 
deliberate a man to be guilty of those 
impromptu turns that are the truffles 
of biography. Characteristic is the 
sentence with which, at the Mayoralty 
conferences, he answered every ques- 
tion put to him—a sentence that is 
now his favorite joke. Asked whether 
his golf game is any better, how he 
is feeling, whether he has lost any 
weight, he repeats his reply: “The 
situation, as far as I am concerned, 
is unchanged.” Then there is the 
story of Mayor Hylan naming a ferry- 
boat for him . but rather than this 
story I want to leave as colophon a 
picture of him that I often remember, 
liking it, I suppose, more for a sort of 
vague fitness than for any meaning 
that might be read into it. I had 
started to call on him one evening, 
and as I walked along Saint Mark’s 
Avenue in Brooklyn I knew that in 
another moment I would see the front 
of his square house. Then I did see 
it. Someone was there before me. 
The intruder still had on his hat and 
overcoat; he stood on the top step, 
outlined against the panel of the door; 
now he looked up at the big winter 
stars, and now he looked down into 

















Club and of the 
Faithful Sons of 
Saint Patrick. When 
he has time he plays 
golf. He smokes ci- 
gars. He has a wife 
(considerably young- 
er than himself) and 
a married daughter; 
his shrewd son, John, 
Jr., practices law in 
Brooklyn. Every year 
on the sixteenth of 
June the party gives 
him a birthday treat. 
Hundreds of loyal 
Democratic voters get 
on the party steam- 


boat, the Mandalay, 
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the street, and as I watched him it 
seemed to me that he was listen- 
ing. 

To what? ‘There was no sound 
around us but the sound of the city, 
the multiple dim rumor of people 
coming and going, yet this listener 
was so intent that I wondered if he 
heard something else. He looked as 
if he were trying to hear a tune played 
by a band a long way off. My foot 
touched the step; the man turned. I 
saw that it was John McCooey. 

—NIven Buscu, Jr. 


STEEL GABLES 
- H, YES,” said Mrs. Newton 


Pip, “we’ve just come 

on from California and 
now we’re on our way into the 
Larkin Tower where we plan to 
stay until spring. Newton just 
can’t stand the street-level cli- 
mate in winter. And of course 
the trip in the elevators is so 
much simpler than the train to 
Montreal or Florida.” 

“Indeed it is,” said Mrs. Arl- 
ington Ague. “And had you 
heard? They’ve installed the 
Harvey system. You know—as 
they have on the Santa Fé line 
through the West. We went up 
for a few days at Christmas. It 
was too funny. We hadn’t heard 
about it and when the ele- 
vator stopped a gong began to 
ring. 

“Gracious, I was so excited. 

And so was Arly. 
7 F course he was all for 
finding out what was hap- 
pening at once. ‘Don’t go,’ I 
said, ‘it may be an accident.’ But 
he went out into the hall and 
there stood a man in a white 
apron beating a huge copper 
gong and shouting, ‘Fifteen 
minutes for dinner; fifteen min- 
utes for dinner!’ What do you 
think of that? 

“IT said, ‘Well, I never.’ And 
we went in to lunch. There it was 
on the frosted glass door: ‘Fred 
Harvey, Lunches, Incorporated.’ ” 

“Yes, I know that, but stopping is 
such a bore,” said Mrs. Pip. “You’re 
so apt to get in a crowd. And with 
my digestion I can’t be hurried. So 
I have a reservation on the fast ex- 
press elevator that goes directly up 
without stopping and has a buffet ser- 
vice. 

“Tt saves an hour, you know, and 


is patronized by all the big business 
men who live well up in the tower 
and have offices down in the street. 
They have a club section, too.” 


7 ITH dictaphones in it,” put in 

Miss Gwendolyn Paine, who 
had been waiting for an opening, as 
she shifted her hat box and looked 
around to see if the Red Cap was still 
watching her other luggage. She fin- 
gered the timetable nervously as she 
talked. 

“When we came down last week 
for poor grandmother’s funeral— 
she was so old-fashioned, you know, 
and insisted on being buried in the 
ground—we took the Sunrise Express. 


And what do you think? We heard 





“No sir! I better not catch 
any son 0? mine in one of these 
night clubs.” 


that Mr. Buzbrain was aboard and 
afterwards brother actually saw him 
dictating his column.” 

“Really,” said Mrs. Pip. “Isn’t 
that a coincidence? I read his column 
the next day and it was so true what 
he said that I clipped it.” 

She fumbled in her bag. 

“Here it is. He says: 

Don’t speculate. Alexander the Great 


speculated and look where it got HIM. 
If President Coolidge would invest in 
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air-rights instead of aeroplanes, he might 
be chosen by the American People to 
lead them for another eight years. 
Men in ancient times used to think a 
chariot was fast. Later, men thought a 
train was fast. Now men think elevators 
are fast. DON’T BE MISLED. 
Think for yourself and guard against 
influenza. It has killed more men than 


WAR. 


Isn’t he simply wonderful the way he 
keeps his fingers on the pulse of the 
times?” 
x OODNESS,” said Mrs. Ague. 
“The Limited must be late.” 
She rattled her timetable. ““The Thir- 
tieth Century is due in at 6:57 and 
now here it is 7:03. Isn’t it just too 
disappointing? 

“And I wanted to get up be- 
yond the blank walls and get a 
good view of all the towers be- 
fore dark! To go up so late is 
like crossing Kansas in the day- 
time and sleeping all the way 
across the Rocky Mountains.” 

They all looked at their 
watches and sighed. The Red 
Caps shifted from left feet to 
right feet. —-Marcy-JOHNsON 


SONGS NOT ENCUM- 
BERED BY RETICENCE 


AFTERNOON 
When I am old and comforted 
And done with this desire, 
With Memory to share my bed, 
And Peace to share my fire. 


I'll fold my hair in scalloped 
bands 
Beneath my laundered cap; 
And watch my cool and fragile 
hands 
Lie light upon my lap. 


And I will wear a spriggéd 
gown 
With lace to kiss my throat. 
Pll draw my curtains to the 
town, 
And hum a purring note. 


And I'll forget the way of tears, 
And rock, and stir my tea. 
But oh, I wish those blesséd years 
Were further than they be! 
—Dororuy Parker 


THE INFLUENTIAL PRESS 
| owe all to the Herald Tribune for 
disposing of my car, which, by the way, 
cost only 80 cents.—Testimonial in New 


York Herald Tribune. 
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THE CHAMPIONSHIP 


A Slow-Motion Picture, by our own Mr. Grantland Rice, 
of the International Chess Match. 








YOU MAKE BETTER TIME BY 
WALKING 


ECENTLY Lipstick, Gaw- 
blessher, stole enough time 
from her pleasant job of 
menu-reviewing to write out a spirited 
defence of taxi drivers. For which, 
the dear girl must permit me, as a 
late, but unlamented and unlamenting 
member of that fraternity, to offer 
my somewhat less literate gratitude. 
However, like most observing that 
is done from the outside, LipsticK’s 
is not without its tiny errors. For in- 
stance, why need an hour at the wheel 
in New York traffic leave one gib- 
bering? Ill admit, of course, that the 
first month of taxi-driving is a bit 
harrowing. ‘The new hackie usually 
dreams of skidding thousands of miles 
through monstrous trucks, countless 
street-cars, and hordes of leaden- 
footed pedestrians and traffic police- 
men. Butthat’s only the first few weeks, 
remember. He gets used to the traf- 
fic, much as a stenographer gets used 
to an amorous boss. In time he devel- 
ops a stoical attitude, which enables him 
to meet anything—from a lurid bawl- 
ing-out by an officer to four flats in a 
night—with comparative equanimity. 
But Lipstick has said something 
to the same effect. How about that in- 
feriority complex she 
has bestowed upon my 
recent colleagues, how- 
ever’ Haven’t any 
bankers, foreign diplo- 
mats and dancing 
partners ever deluged 
her with _ hard-luck 
stories, the minute she 
displayed a sympathetic 
interest in their do- 
ings? The drivers, too, 
are mostly men. Has 
Lipstick ever heard 
the tall tales ringing 
through a taxi garage, 
at 4:30 o’clock of a 
morning, when most 
of the night shift has 
pulled in? How Jake 
talked snooty to a cop 
and Terry effectually 
squashed a too quer- 
ulous passenger, and 
Joe crowded a hoggish private lim- 
ousine on the sidewalk, and Dan 
had a_ highly satisfying flirtation 
with a much-too-recent lady friend, 
and Charley threw a tip back into a 
guy’s face, when that unfortunate 


individual dared criticize Charley’s 
driving? I suppose LipsticK might 
call all this a defence mechanism. 

Just how adventurous a life does 
the ordinary cab driver lead? Is it in 
any way comparable to big-game hunt- 
ing, guerilla warfare in Central 
America, Pole exploring, airplane 
mail-carrying, being a photographer 
for the tabloids, or whatever else is 
Lipstick’s idea of a highly spiced 
physical existence? Suppose we touch on 
the highlights of a taxi-driving career, 
of, let us say, four years’ duration? 


HE earliest recollection is of six 

hard guys, who were taken from 
Baltic Street, Brooklyn (look it up), 
to a hideaway on Lenox Avenue and 
121st Street. After a two-hour wait, 
the driver found it necessary to carry 
each individual back into the cab, and 
so back to Baltic Street. Somewhat 
timorously, then, he had them arrested 
for non-payment. They paid in 


court the next morning, but com- 
plained to the magistrate that the 
chauffeur should have brought them 
to a Harlem police station, so that 
they might have saved the expense 
of the taxi fare back to Brooklyn. 





“T don’t suppose you know where Cartier’s is?” 


Then again, in Brooklyn there 
was the scuffle with three Sicilian gen- 
tlemen, wine-laden, of course, fol- 
lowing an argument over a ninety- 
cent fare. It resulted in four stitches 
in the razor-cut on the driver’s jaw, 
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and three more in the cut somewhere 
under the rib-cage, two visits to the 
Magistrate’s Court, three visits to 
Grand Jury sittings, and two visits 
to Special Sessions. “The defendant 
was found guilty. 


pe D. RocKEFELLER, JR., riding 
from 26 Broadway to one of the 
ferries around Cortlandt Street. Fare, 
thirty cents; tip, five cents. 

The tipsy gentleman who rode to 
Jamaica and, at the end of the trip, 
asked the driver to look at him and 
realize that he was a prohibition agent, 
haw, haw, haw. “Here’s a dollar for 
yourself; take another look at me, 
haw, haw, haw, here’s another dollar 
for yuh.” Six looks. 

The cheerful, wild-eyed youth, es- 
corted from 140th Street to the psy- 
chopathic ward at Bellevue by two 
sad-faced female relatives. He was 
told that he was going to a show 
where he could see lots of pretty 
girls. 

The first time Rudolph Valentino 
and Winifred Hudnut were passen- 
gers. To see how many people would 
recognize the celebrated couple, the 
driver made a point of driving 
them very slowly uptown’ from 
Forty-third Street to the music 
store on Broadway at Sixty-sev- 
enth Street. No one recognized the 
star. The sheik com- 
plained of the length 
of time involved, and 
gave a _ ten-cent tip. 
On the second occa- 
sion, some fancy driv- 
ing earned a thirty- 
cent gratuity. There 
was still another time, 
but by then the novel- 
ty had worn off. 

Kid Dropper, the 
defunct East Side 
gangster, was taken 
once to the Second 
Avenue Court House. 
Fare, thirty cents; tip, 
seventy cents. 

The absent-minded 
gentleman who stuck a 
large bankroll, rang- 
ing from twenty-dol- 
lar bills down, into the 
hands of the equally 
absent-minded driver, took fifty cents 
in change and left. Only the size of 
the roll as he tried to stick it into his 
pocket awoke the chauffeur. The man 
was found entering the elevator in the 
building he had gone into, and the 
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“Now we can say we've seen Kreisler.” 


mistake rectified. The reward was a 
perfunctory “thank you.” 

The man who wanted to go to his 
home, on Fifth Avenue, in the Six- 
ties. Just to see what would happen, 
the driver refused a tip. Nothing hap- 
pened. 


HE policeman who one night 

commandeered the cab to chase a 
Hudson sedan through Fifty-seventh 
Street, not so long before dawn. Four 
other cabs joined the pack. After some 
rousing accelerator play, the sedan was 
forced to crash into a pole, between 
Ninth and Tenth Avenues, and the 
men caught—but why, nobody knew 
or ever, ever found out. 

The bantamweight stock broker 
who insisted on wrecking Val O’Far- 
rell’s private office, and the four 
gigantic private detectives who were 
found necessary as escorts on his trip 
to the Forty-seventh Street Station. 

Efrem Zimbalist as passenger, from 
the Astor to Seventy-second Street and 
Park Avenue. The violinist had writ- 
ten the score for the very successful 
musical comedy, “Honeydew.” Ever 
the psychologist, the driver figured 
that a large tip might be forthcoming 


if he whistled one of the songs from 
the show. And so poor Mr. Zimbalist 
was treated to a whistling solo of 
“Oh, How I Long for Some One.” 
Driver was skunked, (7. ¢., left un- 
tipped ). 

The four youths who held him up 
at 156th Street, near Amsterdam 
Avenue. Gats flashed. Three boys 
had pug noses, and the other’s nose 
turned down. It was the latter who 
collected the money. ‘They also took 
the cab, including a privately printed 
copy of “The Heptameron of Queen 
Margaret of Navarre.” Cab was re- 
covered. The book is still lost. 

The man and woman who got on 
at Delancey Street, just before dawn. 
The driver caught sight of a pistol 
changing hands, inside, but the motor 
conveniently stalled in a well-lighted 
street, with a couple of officers near by. 

Viola Dana, boasting to her male 
escort of how much weight she had 
lost. They were going to the Colony 
Restaurant. 

Lynn Fontanne’s sedate exuberance, 
just after the opening night of “Dul- 
cy,” as she and her party went to 
Gramercy Park. 

The shooting match on Second 
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Avenue, opposite St. Mark’s. Flurried 
Second Avenue matrons leaning far 
out of the windows, doing a deal of 
horrified screaming, but missing none 
of the proceedings, nevertheless; in- 
evitable innocent bystander, an aged 
man, shot in the temple, and lying 
in a little pool of blood, open-eyed; 
two gunmen circling around a horse 
and wagon, and taking a shot at each 
other, now and then. The participants 
finally ran out of ammunition, and 
walked, not ran, away—each taking 
a different course. Neither was hurt, 
although they had turned a bit 
pale. 

Only unexcited being in the vicinity 
was the horse. 


HE young matron who was 

knocked down on Broadway. Yeh, 
yeh, it was her fault, she stepped off 
the curb and out from in front of a 
parked car, what am I, a mind reader, 
are you hurt, get in here, hey, where’s 
there a doctor around here? Final 
diagnosis was a slightly bruised knee, 
but the still scared driver offered to 
take the woman home. On the way 
to 117th Street, she proved uncom- 
fortably flirtatious. Whew! 

The three attractive girls and three 
Chinamen on a pleasure jaunt to Pal- 
isades Park. One of the girls was 
seen to inhale some white powder 
from a small vial. Bromo-Seltzer, 
maybe. 

The very beautiful young lady, 
who drew away in hardly well-dis- 
guised distaste, when he chivalrously 
offered to help her alight. 

. . . And, highly Rabelaisian gar- 
age tales of amiable women and twist- 
ed men; of the city officials who will 
always listen to reason, provided it 
rustles and is colored green; of the 
few residents of West End Avenue 
who always insist on a low-rate cab; 
of this and that, and some other 
things. 


HOSE, Lipstick, are only the 

highlights one can remember. Is 
there any moral? Well—pick your 
driver, give him directions and the 
route too, if you wish, and tip him 
twenty per cent of the amount regis- 
tered on the meter. If you’re in the 
habit of holding cab drivers in long, 
non-metered conversations, stop it. In 
these days of low rates, your night 
man has to book something over three 
pounds a night to keep his job, and 
fifteen dollars requires a great deal of 
hacking. —Carv Rose 























THE ASTRAL JAM 


There is no husbandry in the heavens of Broadway when Mr. Dillingham mar- 
shals an all-star revival; and here we catch an almost blinding glimpse of Mrs. Whif- 
fen, Helen Gahagan, Pauline Lord, Estelle Winwood and John Drew—only a part 
of the dazzling cast of “Trelawny of the Wells” at the New Amsterdam. 





. ONEY FROM HoME”’ is a 
new comedy by Frank Cra- 
ven at the Fulton Theatre. 

Across Mr. Craven’s later works 

comparison with “The First Year” al- 

ways falls like a shadow, but omitting 
reference to that earlier comedy, 

“Money from Home”? is an unpreten- 

tious story-play thick with the sort of 

nifties no one writes better than Frank 

Craven or can speak half so well. 

It tells of Jennie, a girl who works 
in a gunpowder factory in Falls 
Creek, Pa., and who, coming into a 
few thousand dollars on her twenty- 
first birthday, goes to New York to 
see what being rich feels like. She 
meets there a doctor who has strayed 
from his profession into the easier one 
of fleecing lambs come to the city. 
Jennie fools him for a time into think- 
ing her a rich girl; then, falling deep- 
ly in love with him, tells him the truth 
about her financial circumstances, 
whereupon he, being a particularly 
shrewd fellow, sees her confession as 
a device to test his love and imme- 
diately marries her. 

Frank Craven is, of course, the 
fallen doctor; and in justification of 
my pleasure at “Money from Home” 
I wish only to cite the expression on 
Mr. Craven’s face when Jennie brings 
him into the kitchen of her very hum- 
ble home. The joke of a man who 
has been too smart for himself can 
be carried to no more epic heights than 
are reached in that humorous and cha- 
grined inspection. 

By then, however, as you may have 
surmised, the bitten biter is himself 
pretty deeply in love with Jennie, and 
you will be happy to learn that an ex- 
plosion in the powder factory makes 
evident the acute need of Falls Creek 
for a doctor, a need which enables 
Jennie’s husband to turn abruptly to 
the right without turning turtle. 

The characters in “Money from 
Home” are sketched in very slightly, 


CRAVEN AND LESS 


the plot dovetails too neatly with the 
desirabilities to stir any critical en- 
thusiasm, but “Money from Home” 
fills an evening pleasantly. 

“Are you tired?”’ someone asks Mr. 
Craven. “If I stay up an hour long- 
er,” he replies, “theyll have to hang 
red lanterns on me where I’ve caved 


” 


in.” I like that sort of thing. 
‘““T oupsPEAKER,” by John Howard 
Lawson, late of the Fifty-sec- 
ond Street Theatre, is another effort 
on which falls the shadow of an earlier 
play by the same author, but as “Loud- 
speaker” would not be visible except 
for that shadow it cannot be ignored. 

In “Processional,” Mr. Lawson was 
startling and stimulating. “Proces- 
sional” seemed not only dynamic in 
itself but bursting with the promise of 
vigorous plays to come. It has been 
followed by the incoherent and remi- 
niscent “Nirvana” and now by “Loud- 
speaker.” 

“Loudspeaker” turns out to he 
something which might make a very 
fair basic outline for a musical com- 
edy, one a little better than “Bye Bye 
Bonnie,” though on the same lines, 
and not so good as “Peggy-Ann.” In 
its present form, with only a faint 
touch of jazz here and there, and 
three satiric songs, it closely approxi- 
mates being nothing at all. 

“Loudspeaker” is set in the network 
of stairs inseparable from the more 
recent productions of what we are 
learning not to call the expressionistic 
school, and to them, in deference to 
its farcical aspirations, are added an 
entrance chute and an exit chute. This 
suggests great possibilities for hilarity, 
such hilarity as takes place in those 
little canvas houses through which 
circus policemen pursue, with inex- 
haustible venom, clowns who can al- 
ways dive through an upper panel or 


the chimney breast to safety. These 
possibilities are never realized. 

The story, if you are interested, is 
of a rich candidate for the governor- 
ship whose wife is interested in the oc- 
cult, whose daughter is a jazz baby and 
who himself has dreamed of love with 
the winner of a bathing beauty con- 
test. The much-dramatized tabloids 
are the villains of the piece, represent- 
ed very much as per formula. 


€% RANITE,” by Clemence Dane, 
has been moved from the Lab- 
oratory Theatre to the Mayfair. This 
presentation of it has proved, to my 
satisfaction, what I have long suspect- 
ed—that Clemence Dane is, after all, 
merely the Ethel M. Dell of near 
poetic drama. “Granite” is a fake 
folk play which is always over-inflat- 
ed, but, like the works of Miss Dell 
herself to some millions of people, 
pretty absorbing. 

No one will catch me denying Miss 
Dane’s gift for the theatre. I merely 
claim that a series of magnificent per- 
formances, Katherine Cornell’s, Win- 
ifred Lenihan’s, and Haidee Wright’s, 
have given American audiences a flat- 
tering idea of the literary merit of 
her works. If Katherine Cornell 
played Judith in “Granite” it would 
be quite as deceptive. Instead, Blanch 
Tancock has the réle; she is a very 
beautiful girl, but she lacks the power 
to endow it with magic. She is al- 
ways patently beyond her emotional 
depth. As a result, “Granite” glares 
forth the grandiose bit of imitation 
which it is. 

Judith is the unhappy wife of a 
granite man on a granite island. She 
calls upon the devil to save her from 
the aridity of her life. The devil 
appears in the person of 4 Nameless 
Man. He serves her for a time but 
eventually she finds herself in his pos- 
session, doomed always to the granite 
island. This may entertain you, but 
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fooled for an instant into 
It’s arty 


don’t be 
thinking it authentic poetry. 
to the core. 

As for the language in which the 
fable is couched I will give two ex- 
amples; first, the flat “He’s set me 
dancing, heels and heart,” and second, 
the bloated “For food and warmth— 
here’s quits.” 


T the Bijou Theatre “We All 

Are,” by Knud Wiberg and 
Marcel Strauss, is vaguely “The Con- 
stant Wife” translated into something 
tedious, tawdry and flat, with the flat- 
ness of last night’s champagne. 

I know nothing of the Messrs. Wi- 
berg and Strauss, and they may be 
the most precocious youngsters now 
lisping in acts and scenes; but the 
effect of their play is that of a great- 
grandmother who has caught what she 
fancies is the trick of modern smart 
slang, and works it hard. 

“We All Are” has the formula ap- 
paratus of 1927, a free-spoken flapper, 
an unfaithful husband, his wife Who 





Knows, and the man who is in love 
with her and whom she eventually 
threatens to make her lover if she isn’t 
granted a divorce; but if it began with 
a sketch of the family relationships 
tossed back and forth between butler 
and maid, and went on to recount the 
indiscreet visit—in mauve domino— 
of the roguish heroine to a naughty 
restaurant it couldn’t seem more stale. 

—CHARLEsS BRACKETT 


Mrs. Axelrod of Brighton Beach Ave- 
nue gave birth to a very fine looking 
young man. The mother, however, is 
still very weak.—The Brighton Newsy 
(Z%. KE 


Still, it’s well worth the extra ef- 


fort. 
e 


It was for Everett that I made the 
swim, and today I am the _ hippiest 
woman ir the world.—Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer. 


Well, of course, there is Gilda 
Gray. 


BARRYMORE’S NEW PICTURE, ““WHEN A MAN LOVES” 


MARCH 12,1927 
THESE VANITIES 


A polished case of tortoiseshell, 
A flask of Ambre Antique, 
A lemon-colored waistcoat, 
A flat in Jermyn Street, 
And sitting on the hearth-rug, 
A black cat, smooth and sleek. 
Morocco bedroom slippers 
Of a brilliant poison green, 
A putty-colored motorcar 
The smallest ever seen; 
That tricorne hat from Reboux 
Which you thought so very chic. 
Tobacco from the corner shop 
Where the mixtures look like teas; 
From the curio shop that’s filled with 

toys 
Of faded centuries, 
Two Chelsea china lovers 
Embracing in a grotto, 
And a pink enamel snuff-box 
With a sentimental motto. 
So since we have not money 
To get necessities, 
Dearest, let’s do without them 
And just buy luxuries. 

—Nancy Hoyt 


rs 





John Barrymore has just produced an ace of diamonds from his sleeve and laid it on the table and 
thereby hopes to win Manon Lescaut from the King of France. But the King has an equally fertile 
sleeve and another ace of diamonds, and with these he sends the lovers into a lot of exciting, though 
unbelievable, adventures at the Selwyn Theatre. 
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Six-sided ow 
thin and light is 
the beautiful new 
double compact, designed 
by a jeweler of Paris. Rouge 
is in four smart shades; powder— 
smooth and adherent—is in three shades 
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A rich, rare perfume, sophisticated as the 
fragrant East, is named Subtilite. 
Face powder—clinging, soft, 
and fine; in five true tones, 
is presented in five 
exquisite 
odeurs o 











DovusLe Compact 


four shades in rcuge, 
two shades and white, 
in pow der 


Two Dollars Fifty Cents 


“Things Perfumes 
NVhisper” is a 
booklet that ap- 
peals to epicures 
of fragrance 
May we send it 
to you ? 
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a= HOUBIGANT inc 
TEN 539 W.45 St 
New York 
PARFUM SUBTILITE Face PowpDeErR \ 
2 02., $8.50 five shades five perfumes 
L oz., $4.25 One Dollar fifty Cents 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


HICAGO, March 5.—Sitting in 

the window of my hotel room, 

I stare down toward a wide, 
straight thoroughfare that roars with 
traffic. Beyond that street is a sweep 
of black cinders, interrupted here and 
there by a puffing train or by a lonely, 
blackened statue—by a campanile that 
thrusts its smutty finger disconsolately 
upward toward the sky, or by a mov- 
ing dot that must be a pedestrian 
strolling among the wastes,.. Still be- 
yond is the sea: the stirring, saltless, 
inland sea that lifts out to the horizon. 
And with these things before my eyes 
I strive for a phrase, a neat phrase 
which might polish off this city called 
Chicago. 

But there are no neat phrases. The 
great, brutish place resists all tidiness, 
even the tidiness of words. And as 
for polishing off—well, even the 
sandblast machines couldn’t manage 
that. Here it lies, this sprawling, 
bawling city, wide open to the savage 
winds that howl down across those in- 
sipid waves. And it is not to be de- 
scribed. It may be compared. Yes, 
one may say: New York is like this— 
Chicago is like that. But who would 
dare the description of a city that can- 
not be seen whole, that hides its cryp- 
tic unity behind a mass of staggering 
details? 

I have walked this morning through 
the Loop District. It seems a little 
like Sixth Avenue under the Elevated. 
But Sixth Avenue screams, and the 
Loop mutters. The streets are narrow 
and unkempt. There is a curious traf- 
fic system which gives the impression 
of red and green lights, very bright 
in the gloom beneath the elevated 
roads, winking on and off incessantly 
with but a second’s pause between. 
The voices that never cease are harsh 
and strident, and yet, for all this high- 
pitched quality they manage to sug- 
gest a guttural tone that is somehow 
threatening. Children scramble in the 
dust at the entrance of a filthy candy 
store, and in the very next doorway— 
the doorway to a rich and pretentious 
bookshop—a woman in furs pauses 
for a moment before stepping down 
to her limousine at the curb. 

The crowd in the Loop district is 
something less than our midtown 
crowd at the peak hours. Quite a 
good deal less. But at home: along 
the Avenues, or Broadway, or the 
more important cross-streets, the 


EXCURSION 


crowd moves in a long, steady stream. 
One sees them, at home, flowing like 
water down a long, smooth reach, 
from one definite point to another 
definite point. Here, the traffic 
moves, humans and vehicles alike, 
through rapids as it were. There are 
no vistas in the Loop District, no long 
stretches filled with bobbing heads and 
pounding feet. There is scurrying, 
swirling—a boiling that seems without 
direction. And overhead the trains 
thunder like a beating surf. 


NE is pushed out of the Loop 
District—physically pushed as 
though by centrifugal power—and 
finds himself in the windy sweep of 
Michigan Avenue. And this is the 
street we have observed from the hotel 
window. Dressed on its shoreward side 
in the habiliments of Fifth Avenue, it 
spreads itself until suddenly it dis- 
integrates in a flat bed of cinders that 

leads toward the water. 
It is a curious effect, almost fan- 


“T saw a robin 
today, honey.” 





tastic. For all the urbanity and the 
splendor of the buildings that mount 
from the pavement on the shoreward 
side of this Avenue seem denied—in- 
deed faintly mocked—by the drab 
acres of débris which trail off to the 
water’s edge. And all the open vast- 
ness of the water and the empty shore, 
all the unharnessed sweep of earth 
and sky and sea which is suggested 
thereby—these, too, are denied and 
faintly mocked by the silhouette of 
buildings, set up there as if to be a 
false face for the city itself. 
Michigan Avenue, along its south- 
ern end, is the great shopping street. 
To one grown familiar with the maj- 
esty and the aloofness of Fifth Ave- 
nue, it seems not a little pale, for its 
most important establishments are but 
lesser outcroppings of the Fifth Ave- 
nue stores. And there is more than a 
suggestion of the imitative. The most 
impressive building upon the street it- 
self has a tower that is more than 
reminiscent of the old tower of Madi- 
son Square Garden, and on its peak 
there gambols the sister to our very 
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You are invited to view Cadillac custom creations in a beautiful Perma- 
nent Salon building—which is veritably an architectural jewel-box, 
located at number 10 East 57th Street, New York. The Cadillac is 
shown, not as merchandise, but as an achievement of automotive art. 
Sales are neither made nor discussed. The Salon is an appropriate 
setting wherein Cadillac cars may be inspected without distraction. 


UPPFTERCUSCADILLAC CORPORATION, NEV FORE Crirry 
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From L.S.P., our London corre- 
spondent, comes this graphic little sermon 
about Aquazone. Our correspondent re- 
fers us to the Chinese proverb, “One pic- 
ture is worth 1,000 words.” No doubt, 
he is right, considering what a 4,000 word 
cable would cost. 









































Just depends on whether or not you 
use as a mixer the famous bubbling 
mineral water, Aquazone, supercharged 
with oxygen to assure you of a clear 
head on the morning after. On sale at 
night clubs, hotels, grocers, druggists, and 


VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement 





own Diana. A store emblazons as its 
motto: “Exclusissimus!” The cars 
that flow along the asphalt paving do 
not glisten with wealth—for many 
of them are Fords, and of the rest 
the most are Middle-American, mid- 
dle-priced, neutral colored. 

From the level of this Avenue, 
there are but three buildings which 
arrest the eye: the tower of the Chica- 
go Tribune, the Museum of Fine Arts 
and the Marshall Field Museum. Past 
the incessant pall of 
smoke they loom sol- 
idly, if not magnifi- 
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The district is nowadays merely the 
legendary habitat of the rich, one 
learns, and therefore not to be judged 
harshly. The favored ones of this 
Middle-Western paradise have put up 
new homes, French and Italian and 
English villas far to the north along 
the lakeshore. And they have prac- 
tically abandoned the hideous mon- 
strosities which were once the pride 
and envy of the Middle- West. Such 
never been seen before 

by mortal eye. Let us 

pray that in due time 

they will be razed, and 


homes have 


cently. The lions of never seen again, 
the Museum of Fine Index to departments on In this curving 
Arts are better than ‘he pages which follow: sweep of Avenue there 
our Public Library sportsoF THE WEEK 44 are several fine hotels. 
lions. And the Mar- THE NEW APARTMENTS a And yet, curiously 
shall Field Museum in ON & OFF THE AVENUE OD“ enough, they do not 
h . MUSICAL EVENTS 67 sail em 
any other setting TABLES FOR TWO 72 str ¢ upon one s per- 
would, no doubt, be a THE ART GALLERIES 16 ceptions at first simply 
thing of splendor. But THE CURRENTCINEMA 80 as fine hotels. One 
it has been thrown out MOTORS 86 rides past the Drake, 
into that unforgettable NEW BOOKS 24 = for example—and 
ay BOOKS WORTH READING 98 P 


patch of cinders, be- 

tween the Avenue and the Lake. ‘To 
reach it, one makes his way gingerly 
across a rickety wooden bridge that 
spans the railroad tracks, and breasts 
an unbroken wind for several hundred 
yards across a smoky field. 


.7 IS a confusing thing to ride 
northward along Michigan Ave- 
nue. For along its lower end, one had 
been able to form at least a nebulous 
impression of the city, even to find 
some sympathy with its colossal strug- 
gle between the urbane and the savage. 
But this impression is quickly obliterat- 
ed, and the spectator is left as much as 
ever at sea. 

Everything seems to be done square- 
ly in the heart of the city, and every- 
thing seems to scream that it is “Free 
to the Public.” In the stretch of a 
single mile, the observer passes the 
Fine Arts Museum with its electric 
sign announcing that the exhibition of 
etchings is open to the public without 
charge; the municipal beach, with its 
fresh-water surf thundering upon a 
little curve of sand; the municipal 
shooting club, with clay pigeons flying 
and guns booming, and the eternal 
sign: “Learn to Shoot. No charge.” 
And all along the rushing thorough- 
fare extends a bridle path, a very pret- 
ty one, with men and women who 
scorn formal riding costumes, canter- 
ing along with the wind in their faces. 

Of the mansions which skirt the 
inland edge of Michigan Boulevard, it 
is perhaps charitable to remain silent. 


with only half an eye 
for its neat, practical architecture, re- 
members that it was here that the most 
daring and murderous robbery of re- 
cent years was carried out. One ex- 
amines the doorway where the robbers 
entered, the office where they held a 
dozen men at bay—and only after a 
long time becomes aware that the lob- 
by has points of beauty, even of a 
subdued magnificence. 


ROM the top of a bus I saw Jack 

Johnson’s South Side. It is much 
more pretentious than our Harlem, 
running to far, far greater lengths 
of both squalor and prosperity. I saw, 
too, a half dozen of the residential 
sections. Not one of these resembled 
another in the faintest respect. Not one 
of them aroused the faintest interest, 
even in the eyes of this determined 
sightseer. 

There was a sandwich shop, proudly 
exclaiming its virtue as “Truly Amer- 
ican. A Meal a Minute.” There was 
the citation from the city’s leading 
dramatic critic, pasted on the walls of 
a theatre: “In this comedy, Ina Claire 
the full flower of her 


comes into 


actresshood.” 


DESPAIR—for I have told you 

nothing. I have not once men- 
tioned the miles, and miles, and miles 
of steel mills and industrial plants 
that flash past the eyes of the traveller 
entering Chicago. There has not even 
been a word about the stockyards, or 
the grain elevators, or that sanguine 
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MADEMOTISEL 


NO OTHER jewel that a woman wears 
receives the attention that is devoted 
to her engagement ring. While size 
is not particularly important, the 
purity and clarity of the stone, the 
good taste of its setting, the name of 
the jeweler, are significant details 
indeed .. . and rarely unremarked. 


As for that second enchanted 
circlet, the wedding ring, social 
authorities agree that good taste 
should mark it above all else. Only 
the most delicate and exquisite dec- 
oration is permissible. If jeweled, 
it may contain only perfectly cut 
stones. And it should also number 
among its advantages, according to 
a universal custom, the name of a re- 
sponsible and distinguished jeweler. 


Mareus & Company have been 
buying diamonds in Europe from 


original sources for more than a 
half-century. Fine color and cutting, 
marvelously skilful workmanship, 
designs remarkable for their fault- 
less taste—these are characteristics 
of the wide selection of engagement 
and wedding rings always to be 
found here. Among many notable 
families in this and other cities, the 
question of where to buy an engage- 
ment or wedding ring is no question 
at all. For many of the loveliest 
brides in the social annals of this 
country have gone to the altar wear- 
ing a ring from Marcus & Company 

. and have returned with two. 


Engagement rings from $20,000 
to $150. Wedding rings set with ba- 
guette diamonds from $1000 to 
$500. Wedding rings of platinum 
or gold from $50 to $5. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 


JEWELERS 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New York City, 
and Palm Beach, Florida 
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had a big 
argument with Herb 
Conner the other 
day. He is the man 
who operates 72 
Walk-Over stores all 
over the country. 
He said that no pic- 
ture ever drawn, no 
advertising copy 
ever written, was as 
good as Walk-Over 
shoes really are. 
That is so,and twelve 
Walk-Over men’s 
stores all over town 
are waiting to prove 


it to you. 








suburb where the innkeeper defended 
himself with a machine gun against 
the attack of a bandit aeroplane, which 
bombed him to death. But then, do 
you demand that I tell you everything 
of this immense city in two small 
thousand words of writing? 


WO thousand, or two million, it 

could not be done. For Chicago is 
not a city in the sense that New York 
is a city. Put me down in the obscurest 
corner of New York, and I would 
glance around a moment, and say I 
was at home. But here there is no 
cohesion, there is no tonic note that 
persists through the chaotic orchestra- 
tion that is a great metropolis. In New 
York, there is a quality which holds 
all the upper half together, and that 
quality is an aloof assurance. There is 
a quality that holds all the slums to- 
gether—the quality of incompara- 
ble crowding and __ incomparable 
pathos. 

Yet, these two great divisions have 
some common touch. ‘They contrive 
to merge into something that may be 
recognized instantly as New York. 


N Chicago, it is not so. There is no 

feel to the town, but a sense of dis- 
persion, of geometrical cleavage. One 
stares at it—from a hotel window— 
and something mutters persistently: 
“The greatest city in the world— 
greater than New York and greater 
than London. Harsh, brutal, ugly, 
nerveless.” But how? How will it— 
well, how the devil will it ever be 
born? It is still lingering in the 
portentous stupor of gestation. 

The dusk falls through the win- 
dow. And ona far horizon a spot of 
flame grows. One knows that it is 
the draught from the tall stack of a 
steel furnace, and yet it seems to have 
another significance. It seems, indeed, 
for all the world like the blue flame 
of some votive incense pot. And per- 
haps it is; incense to the god of ma- 
terialism, to which this city of Chicago 
is committed eternally, irrevocably. 

—Morris Markey 


The Air Mail now doth advertise 
By shouting at us from the skies 
And does it not seem strange, my 


friend, 

When home your footsteps you do 
bend 

To find the clouds can hold you 
hostage 


By plying you with facts on postage? 
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Asserting 
your Taste/ 


It you are one who asserts 
your own book tastes, and 
one who is not content 
with hand-me-down opin- 
ions of eminent book 
jurors, we suggest you 
promptly join 


THE CHOOSE-YOUR: 
OWN-BOOK-CLUB 
(Unlimited) 


that is made up exclusively 
of people who do their own 
thinking and book buying. 


To join you need only 
visit the nearest bookstore 
and purchase a book of 
your own selection. The 
price of the book consti- 
tutes the first month’s dues. 


Books will be sent you by 
the day, week or month by 
any bookstore in America. 


Write, telephone, telegraph or cable 
your book application for member- 
ship to the club’s headquarters at 





> 
1 West 47th Street, New York 
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_— may be two or there may be 
eight, but, three times a day, all hands 
respond to the call of the calories, and 
range themselves around the table to dis- 
cuss a roast of mutton or a grill of fowl. 


- 


There are some companies so charm- 
ing, some hosts so gracious and some 
cooks so able, that dining with any or 
with all three is worth a journey of a 


pe 
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thousand miles. But, after all, even the 
finest dinner is enhanced by good ap- 
pointments, and to the trinity of a good 
host, good company and good food, must 
be added good china. 


> FES A a» 
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When you serve the social equivalent 
of salt-beef and plum-duff 


















Few other furnishings are so frequently 
brought to the attention of your guests. 
Three times a day it appears, and by its mes- 
sage gives the key to the taste of the owner. 


And having good china designed for your yacht 
is so easy that it is surprising that any man 
endures a makeshift. 


If it were outrageously expensive to have 
your own china made especially for you, that 
would be another matter, but when it isn’t, 
every yacht should be equipped with its own 
—with its individual set! 

A set for six people costs from $100 up and 
takes about three weeks to have made to your 
order. But there is no charge for submitting 
designs, and this we shall be delighted to do for 
any member of a recognized yacht club! 


OVINGTON’S 


436 Fifth Ave., New York 
212 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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The mother-of- 


pearl nails 











GERTRUDE LAWRENCE started 


N “Oh, Kay!” Gertrude Law- 

rence’s nails shine right across the 
footlights. 

It is such a fetching new effect 
lovely ladies have been breathlessly 
clamoring to know how and where. 


Hush—we will tell so you can be 
just as fetching as to finger tips 
yourselt. Gertrude buys it in a bottle 
at any of the smart shops for the mod- 
est sum of $1 (one dollar)—enough 
for many devastating evenings. 


one dollar at 
Altman’s Gimbel’s 
Lord & Taylor’s Stern’s 
Saks—Fifth Avenue Frederick Loeser’s 
Franklin Simon’s Bamberger’s 








She says, 

**Opaline —the new mother-of-pearl 
nail polish makes my nails sparkle 
across the footlights. It gives a chic 
to my evening and stage costumes I 
like tremendously. For a smart touch 
in a manicure sets off one’s individ- 
uality just as it does in a gown.” 

You will be mad about this en- 
tirely new polish for evening too. 


J. Parker Pray, the famous maker of 
Rosaline. New York, Paris, London. 








Macy’s Abraham & Straus’ 
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LYRIC OF JEWELERS’ 
WINDOWS 


On Grand Street and the Bowery 
The shops are bright and gay, 
For you may buy a diamond ring 
And flaunt it while you pay. 


They only close at ten P.M. 

Their wares are very nice, 

Their metals are derived from teeth, 
Their diamonds known as ice. 


Oh, Broadway is aglitter 

With windows fair and bright, 
And you may buy a wedding-ring 
At any hour of night, 


Where diamond-studded garters 
Are fitted to the legs, 

And square-cut emeralds traded 
For butter and for eggs. 


Fifth Avenue has proud shops 
With jewels of great cost 
Displayed chez MM. Cartier 
And by Black, Starr and Frost: 


Where big star sapphires glisten 
Upon a silken pad, 

With ropes of Oriental pearls 
To make a good girl bad. 


The little stores on Madison 
Have old and curious things— 
Heavy golden bracelets, 

Sigils set in rings, 


Turquoises and garnets, 
Lapis lazuli, 

And dogs of jade and tortoise 
From the late Ming dynasty. 


But shops on Seventh Avenue 
Are loveliest of all, 

Where jewelers are distinguished 
By a triple golden ball, 


And you may find the monogram 
Still upon the spoons, 

With Ingersolls and loving-cups 
And diamond crescent moons. 


Sheffield urns and ivories, 
A ruby lavalli¢re— 
You’ll find their wares, compared to 
Fifth, 
Are only twice as dear. 
—GrRETTA PALMER 


KNOW THYSELF 


Part-time work wanted by man sober 
and reliable after 6 o'clock evenings and 
Sundays.—San Francisco Examiner. 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


ARVARD finally retained 
the Intercollegiate champion- 
ship in a meet in which the 

Crimson took only one first place, the 
sprint (with “Truck” Miller), while 


Harvard Wins the In- 
tercollegiate —Edvin 
Wide and his Chance 
Against Loyd Hahn 


PYRACUSE BREAKS THE RECORD - 
AS SEEN FROM “HE “PRESS FTAND 





Cornell finished second with only one 
winner, Benson in the two-mile. Sa- 
bin Carr was a foot below the four- 
teen feet he was after, and indeed 
there was only one new meet record, 
that made in the mile relay by Tom 
Keane’s Syracuse four, with the ne- 
gro, Cooke, running a superb anchor. 
Cooke’s time for his quarter was 49 
flat. The new mark was 3:21 4/10. 

The Salt City team was made up 
of fine, big, rugged runners. Cooke, 
incidentally, staved off gallant rushes 
by both Georgetown and Holy Cross, 
which finished in that order. It was 
a well conducted meet, in which team- 
work was the big factor. Cox, of Penn 
State, the fine miler who took that 
event, tried to come back in the two 





mile. He was unable to do so any 
more than any of his predecessors. It 
was too much to ask of him. So swift- 
ly did the officials carry on the meet 
that it was over before eleven o’clock. 

Those who saw Edvin Wide in 
action for the first time in the special 
exhibition race at a mile and a half 
saw a great and crafty runner. Wide 
ran the distance against long handicap 
men within five seconds of the world’s 
record, which he undoubtedly could 
have broken at that time. A young 
Swedish schoolmaster, on an educa- 
tional tour of this country at the be- 
hest of his government, running by 
invitation only, and a pure amateur 
world’s champion (both technically 
and in spirit beyond a doubt), Wide 


MILLER WAS 70 YARD DASH UE 
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is scheduled to meet Loyd Hahn, our 
greatest American mile runner, on the 
night of St. Patrick’s day in a special 
match race at 1,500 meters. Each 
man frankly admits he has set his 
heart on winning, and behind that 
simple statement lies a vast amount of 
controversy. The race may tend to 
revolutionize American distance run- 
ning, or to confirm the American 
track coaches in their methods—me- 
thods, by the way, that have shut their 
men steadily out of the places in the 
distance events at the Olympic Games. 

Edvin Wide is a perfect example 
of the European type of distance run- 
ner, Hahn an equally perfect example 
of the American type. It is Wide’s 
utter but polite disregard of crowd 
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and critics, his unwillingness to run 
the distances he chooses in the course 
of his preparation except on the sched- 
ule set by himself, that has earned him 
a lot of criticism. He is one of the 
most modest sportsmen who ever came 
to this country. It is his custom to 
hand to his friend and interpreter, 
Sandaman, a slip of paper bearing the 
time he intends to make in that event; 
and he hits it usually within two-fifths 
of a second. 


HIS country couldn’t be better 
represented than by Hahn, pre- 
pared by the fine Boston coach, Jack 
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Ryder. Hahn has done nothing like 
the work in preparation that Wide has 
been doing, who runs twice every day, 
not counting races, and runs hard. 
Hahn is a great miler and has a driv- 
ng sprint at the finish. His stride ts 
of the “choked down” variety to 
which most American trainers sub- 
scribe. Like other American runners, 
however, he reaches out to grip the 
track at high speed. ‘The arms are 
low, on the theory that there should 
be no strain on the upper arm. Wide 
carries his arms high and wide, pre- 
fering the strain on the upper arm to 
any restriction of the chest and dia- 
phragm. He wants air easily, and 
plenty of room for lungs and heart. 
Unlike Nurmi, Wide has not devel- 
oped the upper part of his body, and 
has not Nurmi’s “engine room.” Nev- 
ertheless, it is sufficient of an engine 
room to carry him through a schedule 
of work that would cause an American 
runner to faint away on first sight. 

So far, Wide has been running with 
lift and bound, literally spanking the 
track with his toes when the front 
foot comes down. According to Amer- 
icans this is exactly the wrong way to 
run on a board track. It leads to leg 
trouble. But it appears that Wide has 
already been through all that. He as- 
serts that with his style the calf of 
the leg is “dead”; he uses it not at 
all at the lower speeds. When asked 
why he doesn’t reach out he explains 
that he does so only at high speed. So 
he has been running literally with 
nothing but his powerful thighs so 
far. Which doesn’t prevent, however, 
his finishing out his stride as no Amer- 
ican does it. This long finish means 
thet the hip goes forward, tie leg is 
straight and gives a final push without 
strain. The back foot finishes up high. 
Incidentally, Wide has developed his 
legs till they resemble Charlie Pad- 
dock’s. 

It is the American belief generally 
th:t Wide has no sprint, simply be- 
cause he hasn’t sprinted thus far. In 
his preparation he first gets himself 
“full of running.” The sprint comes 
later. It is my belief that he can 
sprint, and sprint superbly. 


HE story of his career is interest- 

ing. He was born of Swedish par- 
ents on a little island off the coast of 
Finland. After school, despite an un- 
promising physique, he took to run- 
ning, and he could easily beat all the 
boys at two miles. After the war, at 
the close of which patriotism seems 
to have surged up in him to such an 
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RY “Gone, all are gone, the old familiar 
places!” $9 “To think of the reservoirs 
of Aquazone I’ve consumed in that club!” 


“Oh, well. Cheer up. It’s Spring, and they 


say the new Fabric Group suits are here.” 


It’s true. They are indeed here. In lyrical pastel tones. 
And in strong, masculine greys, browns and blues. At 
Weber and Heilbroner stores only. $35, $40 and $45. 
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Take it HOT. 1 


Ithough the jug of Mission 

Orange Juice is frequent- 
ly kept where it is handy to the 
cracked ice, it also has a very 
important place in the medicine 
cabinet. 


One of the most important new 
discoveries in medicine is the 
great value of hot orangeade in 
warding off colds, grippe and 
influenza. 


When you come in chilled, 

drenched or over-heated—when 

you have a feeling that the ‘flu’ 

is getting you, drink a cup or 

two of Mission Orangeade, pip- 

ing hot before retiring. Doctors 
are prescribing it. 


Grapefruit and Lemon, too. 
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W Distributor: 
Julius Wile, 
Sons & Co. 
10 Hubert St. 
New York City 
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extent that he could bear his Finnish 
surroundings no longer, he determined 
to make his way to Stockholm. Being 
poor, he made the journey on foot. He 
was worried about the future, anxious 
to make something of himself. At an 
inn where he stopped on his journey he 
picked up a paper containing the pic- 
tures of some famous runners. He de- 
terinined to be a runner. He would 
make himself into the best runner in 
Sweden. At that time Paavo Nurmi 
was the world’s greatest distance man. 
Instantly Wide’s ambition crystallized. 
He would beat Nurmi, the great Finn, 
on behalf of his country. 


The idea later became an obsession. 
At the moment he noticed that there 
was to be a local 3,000-meter race 
the next day. Without special prep- 
aration he entered this race and beat 
a large field of experienced runners. 
Arrived at Stockholm he began the 
long journey on the trail of Nurmi. 
“At that time,” he says, “I only hoped 
I would catch up with the great Finn 
before he had begun to slip.” Wide 
ran for Sweden in the 1920 Olympics, 
where I first saw him, and I had to 
look ’way down the track to see him. 


Even then he said again and again, 
“T am going to beat Nurmi, I am 
going to beat Nurmi.” By the time 
of the Paris Olympics he had im- 
proved steadily, and still, in the 5,000 
meters, Nurmi and Willie Ritola, the 
American Finn, both literally ran him 
off his feet. “I must do more work,” 
said Wide, then in his fourth year on 
Nurmi’s trail. “I am going to beat 
that man.” There followed a dozen 
more beatings at the hands of the 
Finn, and then last summer came the 
climax, the end of the six years’ trail. 
Wide caught Nurmi in a match race, 
znd beat him at two miles in world’s 
record time, the beaten Finn also 
breaking the old mark. Thus the 
school teacher had his heart’s desire, 
for he had whipped his man when that 
man was stepping faster than he had 
ever stepped in all his track career. 
Incidentally, just prior to that, it was 
Wide who had pushed Nurmi to the 
new world’s record mile of 4:10 2/5. 

“He will never beat me again,” the 
young Swede now says. “Hitherto, 
Nurmi knew that he was the greatest 
runner in the world. He didn’t worry; 
he didn’t even have to think. Now 
he will have to think, and perhaps to 
worry. For, in addition to myself 
there is Dr. Peltzer, the great German 
runner, to put the pressure on him.” 


I am one of the two Americans 
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Play the 


SILVER 


KING 





bse the alleys look tiny, 
hen the traps yawn large, 


get out a brand new Silver King. 
There’s nothing like a good golf 
ball to put courage in the spine 
and snap in the wrists. It # a 
great big psychological advan- 
tage to know the ball you’re 
playing is the best ball made. 


Most golfers find that they get 
15 to 25 yards longer flight with 
this best of all good golf balls. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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who at this writing think that Wide 
can beat Hahn. I am not at liberty 
to name the other. —-HERBERT REED 


COURT GAMES 


Hail Harvard, Happy 
Clan! 


HE CLOSE 
of the metro- 
‘ politan Class A 
@ tournament finds 
,the Harvard Club 
again the champion 
. by virtue of its 
5—-2 victory over the Crescent A. C. 
in the play-off of the tie between the 
two teams at Yale. Looking back over 
the squash season, which is nearing its 
end, the triumph of the Crimson in 
these league matches stands out as one 
of the year’s most notable achieve- 
ments. 






In a season that has seen a number 
of the clubs bolstered by transfers 
from the Montclair A.C., which was 
unable to put a team in the field, 
Harvard more than held its own, not 
only without benefit of the Jersey 
hegira but in spite of the fact that 
it was crippled by losses from the 
championship line-up of 1925-1926. 

Fillmore Hyde, the national cham- 
pion, now wooing the muse of poetry 
in the stimulative atmosphere of the 
Old World, did not play on the team 
all season. Hewitt Morgan, with 
rackets and squash rackets as counter 
attractions, was available only occa- 
sionally, while Gerald Henderson, 
now a resident of Boston, and Fred- 
erick §. Whitlock also saw little or 
no service. “The Harvard team that 
defeated the Crescents in the play-off 
was composed of four Class A players, 
two Class B men and one unclassified 
player. 

As if its losses were not handicap 
enough, the woes of the Crimson were 
increased by the fact that William 
Rand, Jr., national champion two 
years ago, who has played at No. 1 
most of the season, fell into a slump 
after winning the fall scratch tourna- 
ment and defeating Hyde in the semi- 
finals of the Princeton Invitation. 
Rand suffered a number of unexpected 
defeats that would have been dis- 
astrous had it not been for the good 
work of his teammates lower in the 
line-up. 


HE PLAYERS on whom the 


laurel should be bestowed for 
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THE MOST VITAL AND INTERESTING 
FEATURES ASSOCIATED WITH THE STYLING 
OF ENGLISH LIGHT-WEIGHT TOPCOATS WERE 
GIVEN CONSIDERATION LY FINCHLEY 
IN DEVELOPING THE GARMENT SKETCHED. 


PIF TY-FIVE DOLLARS 
AND MORE 


READY-T0O-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
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“My face and 
my hair—please!”’ 


thus an appointment for a 
complete beauty treatment 


What a time-saver—to nosis of your beauty 
have your face and your needs. Normal hair and 
hair cared for at the same _ skin require: 
salon! And what a sav- REE, Hee 
Po ; r ei n ream issolves into the 
Ing and guarding of love- pores and 7 them of - — 
i — ‘4 , ties. solutely essential to thor- 
liness to know that the ough cleansing and the development 
preparations used in the of aclear, lovely skin. $1. 
one treatment actually Hair Tonic—Used twice a week, 
‘ ; ! this tonic cleanses and tones the 
assist those in the other! scalp and reserves the coloring of 
Pp 
. ‘ the hair. One for dry hair; another 
Stop in for a free diag-  foroily. $1.50. 
So convenient—facial treatments, hair treatments, 
permanent waving, water waving, shampooing, hair 
cutting, manicuring—all at the one salon! 


Pewut~Meqde 


4/1 17 East 53rd Street Plaza 2783 
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Pedemodes —the necessary comple- 
ment to the faultless wardrobe. 





Sondra 
Pedemode 
“Feminine footwear 
NewYork 570 Fifth Ave. 
Detroit Boston Chicago 
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their season’s work are Morris Phin- 
ney, G. M. Rushmore and G. B. 
Woods. 

All three of these men won 
the great majority of their matches, 
and if I recall aright, Phinney did 
not lose a team match all season. 
Woods was defeated three times, but 
on two of the occasions he was sub- 
stituted at the top of the line-up. 

Rand redeemed himself in the play- 
off with his crushing defeat of Ed- 
ward Larigan. He did not play the 
best squash of his life, because Larigan 
was badly off his game, but the Har- 
vard player gave a beautiful exhibition 
of placement stroking, making an un- 
usual number of nicks, wisely keeping 
the ball away from his opponent’s 
backhand and forcing Larigan to hur- 
ry most of his strokes, to take the 
ball as it rose from the floor. 


Bes me put in a good word also 
for John Jacobs, Harvard coach. 
Like all the club professionals, Jacobs 
has labored long and faithfully with 
his disciples, particularly with his B 
men, who had to fill the breach created 
by so many losses. Of all the coaches 
Ernest Clark of Columbia probably 
goes through the greatest stress during 
the inter-club season. When _his 
protégés play away from home he 
hangs on the telephone for the result 
of every match. They guy him for 
it, but not at the Columbia University 


Club. 


AST WEEK, after Dallas 

Haines had lost to Tevis Huhn 
of Princeton in the postponed Class 
B match that sent Columbia from a 
first place tie with Yale into second 
position I dropped into the Forty-third 
Street clubhouse to see Ernest and 
commiserate with him. But one look 
at his drawn face and I knew that 
he wanted to be alone with his dead. 
This game of squash tennis is getting 
to be serious business. 


|S yatta the runner-up for the 
national Class B title was no 
mean performance for a player who 
had not touched a squash bat in two 
years. I hope that Mr. Huhn will con- 
tinue to see the light. We can work to- 
gether for the slower ball in squash 
tennis and I am sure that the Prince- 
ton Club will be so glad to utilize him 
on the A team that the whole outfit 
will be willing to get on the band 
wagon with us. Gentlemen, I give 


you Mr. Huhn and the slow ball. 
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—ALLISON DANZIG 
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Rangers Win a Cup— 
“Shorty” Green 
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E HAD Woosnreereg it! 

ATT ITT) 
“tar 

only two 4 

hockey matches on 


Ses the Garden ice last WG 


week, but hockey 


in 

SS followers have = 
J eagerly watched 
the results of contests in foreign parts. 


Ranger supporters can well afford to 
feel complacent concerning the out- 
come of their out-of-town games, as 
the Flatbush Favorites have first place 
n the American group just about ‘ ‘ 
sewed up in a sack. Quite different Gl f th 

s the pe of those whose happiness orl yins e 
can be assured only by seeing the ° 
\mericans in the season’s finals. We American Table 
hesitate before opening the morning 
paper after our darlings have encoun- 
sa the foe on alien ice, for the When you serve the “White Pots of Bonnie 
result of any one game means oh, so Dundee,” the most critical relative or discorain 

much to our hopes. I am still going £ 
about with my old jaunty step, hiding 
my secret fears behind a smiling mask, 
but I have accumulated, privily, quite 
a large supply of nice clean wood- 
ashes and I have requested BOowLER 
to be on the look-out, during his sar- 
torial peregrinations, for gents’ shirt- 
ings of sackcloth in the newer spring 
shades. One must be prepared for 
ill eventualities. 
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guest will bow in reverence 
and beam in appreciation. 
First in 1700—and still the 


“prima donna.” a 





KEILLERS 
HE RANGERS and the Ameri- 


cans clashed on Sunday night for 
the third time this season and after 
the smoke of battle had cleared away 


the Rangers were found to be victors 


by the comfortable margin of 4—1. 

This gives Col. Hammond’s boys an M A RM A LA D EF 
‘legant silver cup and the distinction 

of being the acknowledged champions 


of New York. When they disperse Where r 1 . 
at the end of the season they will Quality Food Is Sold 
doubtless leave the cup in Mr. Rick- 


ird’s Museum of Manly Arts in the 
Garden Foyer, but the proud distinc- et & @e iy ae © | 


tion of the championship of this great 











city will guarantee individual Rangers JAMES KEILLER & SONS 

creat kudos in divers Canadian towns 146 W. 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

and villages during the coming sum- Saad 

sal S S : I'd like to sample some Dundee. Here’s 6¢ to cover the postage. 
The Rangers were their usual _— 





effective selves, but I could scarcely 
convince myself that these were the 
same Americans who battled the Ot- Grocer’s Name 
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No ridge in a Stickley 


EVER lodge a guest on a “‘ridge- 

pole’’. True hospitality de- 
mands a comfortable bed. What a 
pleasure to be able to entertain and 
know that the davenport is just as 
comfortable to sleep on as any other 
bed in the house or apartment! 


STICKLEY 
Ridgeless 
GUEST DAVENPORT 


The Stickley has a mattress of hair, 
inner springs or felted cotton, rest- 
ing on deep coil spiral springs, which 
give perfect rest and security. There 
is no heavy or complicated mechanism 
to lift or roll over. Simply pull out 
the front, turn the levers and open 
the mattress—a child can do it. 


There is no ridge in the center. That 
is why the new Stickley is the most 
popular guest davenport in the 
world. It is different. It is better. 
See the new Stickley before you buy 
any davenport. Look for the label 
on the top of the springs. Sold by 
all the better stores. 


STICKLEY MFG. CO., INC. 
Syracuse, New York. 
N. Y. Wholesale Office: 110 W. 34th Street 


Same management as L. & J. G. Stickley of 
Fayetteville, N.Y., makers of 
the famous Stickley Early 
American Furniture. 

Booklet on request. 























tawas to a standstill on the previous 
evening. 

The result of the game was not the 
only American tragedy, as Wilfrid 
Green, star right-winger of the senior 
team, received an injury which sent 
him on a stretcher across Fiftieth 
Street to the Polyclinic. 


HE second game of the week, 
Boston-Americans, was notable 
chiefly for two things—the fact that 
the New Yorkers treated the heavy, 
aggressive Bruins to a 3—0 shutout 
and the shillalah duel staged by Shore 

of Boston and Redvers Green. 
—R. K. ArTHurR 


FOOTBALL 


More for The Book— 
Sweeping Changes in 
Rules Promise A High- 
ly Spectacular Game 

N THE light 


of the most 
radical changes in 
the football rules 
since the advent 
of the forward 
pass it is possible 
to visualize the types of play next fall 
as the most spectacular, the most versa- 
tile and the soundest ever seen on 
American gridirons. Not a single 
move by the committee in the course 
of its arduous labors but was construc- 
tive to a high degree, and it remains 
now only for the coaches to take ad- 
vantage of them. It had been decided 
that the shift and the huddle as illegal 
moves must go, and as such they went. 
In the end the two maneuvers were 
bitted and bridled so that the reins are 
thoroughly in the hands of the officials 
henceforth without the chance of an 
argument, while at the same time no 
single element of deception in them 
has been lost. A time limit on both of 
them has been set, and a measure of 
timing devised that, while not manda- 
tory on the officials, may be used to 
avoid the least shadow of doubt. 
There was a reason for failure to go 
further in the way of restriction, since 
another feature, a radical but splendid 
feature, had come up at the last mo- 
ment which made it mandatory not to 
cripple the running attack. For that 
reason, too, the forward pass was left 
as it Is. 


HE NEW plan that made it nec- 


essary even to strengthen the at- 
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HAVE YOU 
THE URGE TO WIN? 


The appearance of your hair 
may be the unwitting barometer of 
your spirits. Others quickly read 
the mood and note the effect. 

The woman alert with smartly 
cut and pertectl y waved hair faces 
her dail y experiences with self= 
confidence and potse, happy in 
the thought that she always looks 
her best. 

The service rendered by Charles of 
the Ritz Salons is keyed particular, y 
to develop and keep that spirited 
personality that can only be ex 
pressed ie y one who is well groomed. 


Salons 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Vanderbilt 4645 


PLAZA HOTEL Plaza 2527 
RITZ TOWER Plaza 1781 
BARCLAY HOTEL Murray Hill 8424 
MADISON HOTEL Regent 2835 
GLADSTONE HOTEL Plaza 7455 
MAYFAIR HOUSE Rhinelander 2404 
PARK CHAMBERS Plaza 8114 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Atlantic City 


RITZ CARLTON CLOISTERS Boca Raton, Fla. 
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HATRDRESSIR TO HER MAJESTY 
THE SMART AMERICAN WOMAN 
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tack in any legal way was the removal 
of the goal posts from the goal line 
to the end line, the goal line still given 
over to its ancient usage, and ten yards 
added to goal kicking on the try for 
point after touchdown, and to all at- 
tempted field goals. ‘The goal posts 
have always been in the way, have 
caused questionable plays and 
sometimes injuries in their old posi- 
tion. 

Furthermore, while three openings 
were left for scoring the point after 
touchdown: kick, run or pass, the ball 
was so Close to the uprights that no 
one thought of using anything but 
the kick. Thus automatically ten 
yards have been added to the 
distance. 

The move of course lengthens 
by twenty yards the zone of the run- 
ning game up to the time that the 
kick threat becomes serious. In this 
zone the shifts, passes and sweep runs 
are at their best. But with twenty 
yards added to this zone it was felt 
that the possibility of other plays of 
the “long gainer” type must be 
added. 

And this was done by drawing on 
the theory of English Rugby, the in- 
creased use of backward passing from 
man to man on sweep runs. Under 
the new rule an incompleted back- 
ward pass is dead. 


HE VALUE of the touchdown 

has been considerably increased by 
the added difficulty of kicking field 
goals, which will no doubt please the 
oldtimers, who through the increased 
powers of offensive will see longer 
marches down the field, even though 
not of the plugging type of the 
“golden nineties.” Another thing that 
will please the veterans will be the 
spectacle of the safety backs catching 
kicks instead of letting them hit the 
ground. Henceforth a fumbled punt 
snatched up by a downfield end will 
be dead on the spot, so there will be 
no more touchdowns from fumbled 
punts. This bit of legislation was 
very badly needed. ‘There is now a 
chance for some more of those spec- 
tacular run-backs of kicks that lend 
so much color to the game. 

There was a concerted drive on 
stalling. ‘The number of legal times- 
out in each half was reduced from 
four to three, and the snapper-back 
must now get the ball away, when it 
is ready and the play is set, in thirty 
seconds, while the huddle has only 
fifteen seconds of life. 

The addition of all this goes clear 
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him—but that for her vain purpose of making herself more alluring, she 


“= Their first quarrel. Bad enough that she should be dining out without 


should snitch his bottle of Hinds Cream—that, indeed, piles insult upon 
injury. Ah me, and to think that all over our fair land, this sort of thing is 
going on, and divorce on the increase. . . . 


With all my worldly goods 


Ithee endow ..- KH XQCHEPF!’ 


No wonder men about to be tied 
- will mutter one reservation to 
their vow. For when it comes to 
stealing Hinds, wives are just as 
light-fingered as the men. Steal it 
right away from beside their hus- 
bands’ razors and soap! 
The fair sex has sworn by 
Hinds Cream for fifty years—but 


recently men have discovered 
how wonderfully it soothes their 
shave-worn skin. To keep peace 
in the family husbands should 
have their personal bottles of 
Hinds Cream, too. Play safe and 
send for a free ten-shave sample 
bottle and a simple non-theft de- 
vice! Just-clip the coupon. 


Made by A. S. HINDS CO., a division of Lehn & Fink Products Company 


A word to the wives: 


Now do your share! If you haven’t 
your own bottle of Hinds Cream, 
buy one today. Pat it on morning 
and night, and before you powder. 
Nothing like it for keeping your 
own skin silky smooth and soft. 

















HINDS 


Honey & Almond 


CREAM 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Tremendous 


Tri les 


[RE graceful shrug of 
white shoulders, the 
wave of a hand, a glimpse 
of exquisite finger tips. ese 


Trifles, of course, but they 
reveal how tremendously 
importantis EcladorRosee 
de Perles to make evena 
casual gesture a point of 
immaculate perfection; to 
give the tender color ofan 
oriental pearl to hands 
that know their power. 


Lesquendieu’s Imported 
Liquid Polish, brushed on 
in an instant, leaves a 
gleamin opaque mother- 
aiait finish—a very 
miracle of chic! Two fash- 
ionable effects: Radium- 
rose and Silver-sheen. 


Al your favorite Shop 
J. LESQUENDIEJU, Inc. 
Howard L. Ross, Pres. 
45 W. 45th St., New York 





















down to the roots of the American 
game, but will be found, I think, to 
be an unmixed blessing. 

—Ricut WING 


FENCING 
N THE eve- 


; ning on which 
Michael (Infatig- 
atus) McTigue was 
getting himself el- 
iminated from Mr. 
Rickard’s heavy- 
weight tournament the eliminator was 
also grinding a few blocks north and 
east at the New York A.C. in the 
junior sabre championship. 

Mr. Bela Nagy, of the New York 
A.C., after several years of persistent 
effort, succeeded in getting himself 
barred from the junior sabre cham- 
pionships of the future by winning the 
title over a field of approximately 
fifty contenders. 





HE tournament last week did not 
have as much of a college flavor- 
ing as usual. 

The one collegian to qualify among 
the representatives from Yale, Colum- 
bia, Dartmouth, Ohio State, Army 
and Navy was Gerald Italo Cetrulo, 
Dartmouth ’28. Cetrulo, who is 
Captain of the Green, comes of a dis- 
tinguished line of Italian fencers and 
duellists stretching far back into the 
bellicose history of the land of the 
Black Shirts. Gerald, so the etymolo- 
gists tell me, means “‘wielder of sword 
or spear,” and this name has been 
given the first-born son of every Ce- 
trulo family for more than a hundred 
vears. Young Cetrulo, whose father 
is the famous Gerardo Cetrulo, pro- 
fessional champion with all three 
weapons, has been competing in these 
junior tournaments for several years. 

The fencing in the final round was 
of fairly high class, though not as 
lively as some of the sabre work seen 
in the junior in past years. Louis 
Mouquin, Jr., Nikolas Muray, War- 
ren A. Dow, of the Saltus Club, and 
Dudley Evans, of the Washington 
Square Fencers’ Club, formerly of 
Columbia, are all sabre men of more 
or less reputation, and the competition 
was fairly close. 

Of the six men, Mouquin impressed 
some as being potentially the finest 
sabre man of the lot. He is a vivid 
fencer, lively with his blade, behind 
which he has a lot of power, and has 
a blocking style that works like a 
charm. —ALLISON Danzic 
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MORE GATES, MORE 
CRASHES 


[The Editors are astonished to 
find in their morning’s mail further 
evidences of a zealous dishon- 
esty. | 


ATE-crashers sometimes get 
into a rut, crashing only one 
or two houses where they are 


sure of their stuff, and when this 
happens, they go on in the same 
routine for years and years. I 


used to be that way myself and I 
know. 

And so, in the hope that someone 
may find in these lines new inspira- 
tion and life, I am setting down here 
some gleanings from recent adven- 


tures. 


N THE Forrest Theatre on Forty- 
ninth Street, the audience sits fac- 
ing west. Walking west from Broad- 
way, the first doors you come to lead to 
the lobby and box-office. These doors, 
of course, do not interest us. Beyond 
these as you continue west you will 
see a set of glass doors, just before 
you reach the stage door. One of these 
glass doors is always open. This leaves 
you in a small lobby or vestibule, with 
only one more door to conquer. You’re 
allowed to peek in, and, as soon as an 
usher is on her way to rear of theatre 
after showing patron to seat, open 
door and either take a seat or walk 
to rear to smoking-room and take a 
seat later. 


When I crashed here Alice Brady 


was. playing in “Lady Alone.” 
[ was standing outside the. inmost 
door, smoking a cigarette and the 


house fireman asked me quite cheer- 


fully if I was out for a smoke. I 
said “Yes,” and then went in and 
took a seat. 

Later, I got up to take one of 


two vacant seats farther down front, 
but the usher was at my _ heels. 
“I’m sorry,” said she, “but you’ll have 
to stay in your right seat.” Indeed! 


O SEE “What Price Glory,” at 

the Sam H. Harris Theatre, For- 
ty-second Street, west of Broadway, 
enter on Forty-first Street, through 
stage door alley. This alley is wide 
and leads to a door which opens on 
the Harris lobby about thirty feet be- 
hind the ticket-taker. His back is 
towards you. 

About five or six feet farther on 
from your precarious vantage point at 
this moment, you will see ‘the yawn- 
ing doors at the rear of the orchestra ; 





) ou themand a specialist 
for your eyes 
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DANDRUFF 


also demands a 
spectal treatment 


























tS” fe seven is a specialist in 
fighting dandruff. For years 
a steadily growing number of 
people have used Wildroot in 
cases of dandruff—simply be- 
cause Wildroot does this one 
job, and does it well. 

Much of the dandruff so prev- 
alent today is caused by perni- 
cious germs. Germs that thrive 
on undernourished  scalps— 
germs that are easy to pick up, 
but hard to destroy. Wildroot is 
specially adapted to fight these 
germs . . . to remove dandruff. 


A Common Error 


Wildroot is not a hair-grower. 
Only a healthy scalp can grow hair. 


Wildroot removes unhealthy, 
dangerous dandruff, and thus pre- 
vents the loss of hair that is sure 
to follow dandruff. 


Send 10c for TRIAL 


A letter and dime to Dept. 8-3-1 
WildrootCo., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., 
will bring you a generous trial 
bottle. Make a faithful test. You 
will get sufficient results—even 
from the first few applications— 
to convince you that Wildroot 
does end dandruff. 


Your druggist has Wildroot 
in large bottles . . . . and your 
barber specializes in Wildroot 
treatments. Be sure you get this 
special dandruff treatment. 


WILDROOT 


' = N 





WILDROOT CO., INC 
Buffalo, N.Y 


Name 
Street 
City 


SEND COUPON 





- 


I enclose ten cents to cover cost of mailing 
the TRIAL BOTTLE Of WILDROOT. 


Dept. 8-3-1 


TRIAL BOTTLE 





State 
* 

















exclusive Fifth Avenue De- 
partment Stores say they have 
never seen anything compar- 
able to the sweeping vogue for 
Louis Philippe’s new Angelus 
Lip stick shades—Sun-Orange 
and Framboise. The smartest 
women in New York have 
accepted them because Paris 
decreed these shades as fash- 
ionable and Louis Philippe 
created them so perfectly . . 


you will adore Angelus Sun- 
Orange or Framboise for they 
are shades that accentuate 
your own coloring, bringing 
a fascinating new lovelinessto 
the facial ensemble. Angelus 
Lip Stick, Rouge Incarnat, 
Lemon Cleansing Cream and 
other Angelus beauty aids 
will be found at all the better 
drug and department stores, 





slip in with the incoming mob and 
lose yourself. 


HEN I told how to crash the 

Rivoli and Rialto I meant no 
slight to the Strand. To crash this, 
go in the alley, next to the Longacre, 
and you will be in an open court onto 
which the Strand exit doors open. 
Turn left and go in the exit door 
which you will find alongside of the 
Strand balcony stairway. This door 
is always being used by porters and 
ushers and is rarely if ever locked. 
Inside you will have a moment of re- 
spite, because you will be in a small 
alcove, about two feet deep. After 
you take a seat you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you belong to 
the small but illustrious army of those 
who always enjoy the Strand by crash- 
ing Exit No. 31. 


T’S a bit out of season, but for 

those who make mental notes or 
paste things in their hats I might men- 
tion that the big events at the Polo 
Grounds and Yankee Stadium can al- 
ways be crashed with ease. Stand out- 
side the office entrance of either park 
at 11.30 a.m. for afternoon events 
and 4.30 p.m. for evening events. 
When a gentleman starts taking down 
names and letting the listed ones in 
you are in the very act of seeing ushers 
being taken on. Those who are known 
to the people in charge are taken on 
a few days ahead and have ushers’ 
passes. But there are always others 
taken on. Give the gentleman some 
name or other and you are all set. 
You must wear a red hat and check 
your own, but once inside there is 
really no need to put in an apearance 
at the ushers’ room. Simply stall 
around until the event starts and then 
offer to take a seat for whatever price 
asked by the usher in charge of your 
favorite section. This charge will be 
from 25 cents to $2.00, depending 
on the event and the seats he has va- 
cant to sell. Toward the end of the 
last football season the gentleman who 
hires ushers thought he recognized me, 
but I told him it must have been an- 
other fellow. That day I had to 
usher to make the bluff good and I 
found it a fairly remunerative graft. 


T THE Friars’ Frolic, held in 
the Century Theatre, two of 
my friends arrived early and crashed 
through the stage door. As they 
reached the stage after walking along 
a wide concrete runway they went 
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“BAYARD”—she speaks to the 
Blasé Boy in the Background, 
who is taking her to supper 
after the theater. “Marie 
Earle’s New Salon has most 
adorable balconies, and lights 
and mirrors; marvelous tap- 
estries; a romantic old chest; 
the most soothing treatment; 
the most wonderful creams— 


I SHALL NEVER WASH 
MY FACE AGAIN”’ 


“What!” says Bayard, the 
Blasé, with a surprised look. 
For Dora is a Debutante and 
the Perfect Prom Girl. 


Come to Marie Earle’s New 
Salon—experience this de- 
lightful “facial’”—find how 
lovely your complexion can 
be. . . . The exquisite Marie 
Earle preparations are for sale 
at the smart shops on the Ave- 
nue and throughout the coun- 
try. Send for Booklet Y1/ 
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through a door leading from the stage 
to the orchestra. The name of this 
door is “No Admittance.” I was a 
bit late in arriving and so I took a 
chance on the lobby instead of the 
stage door. Do not think, however, 
that I intended to pay a_ box-office 
price. I was merely standing around 
looking for a break, and very soon I 
got it. Governor Smith entered the 
lobby with Mrs. Smith and a lad 
whom I took to be their son John. His 
Excellency stoed within a few feet 
of me, brown derby in hand, uelloing 
and handshaking the others in the 
party whom the Smiths had met in the 
lobby. Then the manager or some- 
body came down to meet the party, 
and when Al made a gesture to get out 
the tickets he was pooh-poohed. And 
so we all walked in together. Good 
Old Al! 

In the back of the orchestra I found 
one of my friends, one of the stage 
door entrants, and learned that they 
had two twenty-five-dollar seats in the 
fifth row with one vacant seat beside 
them. ‘The three of us enjoyed the 
show together, seated but a custard 
pie’s throw from Charlie Chaplin. 

If you were at the Frolic you may 
recall that an earring was found and 
left at the box-office and this fact 
announced from the stage. I’m the 
one who found the earring and turned 
it in. I figured that stealing jewelry 
was not in my line, and besides, what 
good is one earring? —ExTRA 


HYMN TO PREJUDICE 


Sing me a rollicking Cavalier ma- 
drigal 

And find me a frolicking, capering 
glad regal 

King of my soul. And a Verdian aria 


Renders me docile and gentle with 


nary a 

Thought of protesting. A delicate 
triolet 

Makes me subdued and demure as a 
violet. 


But if you’re reluctant to torture and 
dull a man 
Leave out the lyrics to Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 
—ParRKE CUMMINGS 


ADEQUATE, BUT ANNOYING 
She held one of his hands in both hers. 
With the other hand she stroked his 


rough cheek.—From story in Washington 
(D.C.) News. 
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PLAIN WIDE SEAMLESS CARPET 


vis richly soft vet wonderfully durable. 
It will harmonize with the decorative 
scheme of your home—for the present 
vogue in floor covering demands plain 
wide seamless carpet. 

Ask your dealer to show you the twenty 
beautiful colors in which “Claridge” is 
obtainable—and insist on seeing “The 
Golden Thread of Quality” which is 
woven into the back of every yard. It is 


the distinguishing mark of genuine 
wi, laridge”’ . 
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295 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Mills: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 
TO THE OLD LADY 
FROM DUBUQUE 











My Dear Madam: 
How’ve you been? 


Of course you’ll 
never see this let-— 
ter, as The New 
Yorker is ‘‘not for 
the old lady from 
Dubuque.’’ 


But cheer up! 
We’ve just, pub- 
lished a book for 
you. You’ll be 
crazy about it if 
it hasn’t driven 
you crazy already. 
It’s called ASK ME 
ANOTHER! The Ques-— 
tion Book.* What! 
You’ve heard about 
it. Way out there. 
Well, well, well! 


Then we don’t 
have to tell you 
that it contains 
2000 information 
tests with ques- 
tions and answers 
and the ratings of 
people from every 
walk of life anda 
few byways too. Nor 
do we need to add 
that it is the best 
selling book in 
America today, hav-— 
ing sold 100,000 
copies. And, of 
course, it’s just 
old stuff to you 
that England is 
bringing out an An- 
glicized edition 
and that the news-— 
papers are begin- 
ning to syndicate 
it and that the ex- 
pression ‘‘ask me 
another’’ is becom- 
ing almost as an- 
noying and widely 
used as ‘‘So is 
your old man.’’ 


You’re not so far 
behind the times. 


Yours, 
THE VIKING PRESS 


*ASK ME ANOTHER! 

The Question Book 

Compiled by Justin Spafford 
and Lucien Esty. Witha 
Preface by Robert Benchley. 
$1.60. 








PREPARATORY QUESTIONS 
FOR INCOME TAX 
BLANKS 
1. Are you married? State reasons 


if any. 

2. How many children have you? 
Give exact number, approximate 
age, color, weight, and sex. 

3. Were you at any time in 1926 
living with your wife? State 
reasons. 

4. Have you 
whom you on 
terms? State reasons. 

5. Do you drink? If so, where do 
you get it? 

6. How many dependent persons 

(other than your wife, landlord, 

and bootlegger) mentally and 

physically defective, received 
financial or moral support from 

you in 1926? 

(A) How many years will it 
take you to pay in full for— 

1. Your car? 
2. Your radio? 

(B) Do you ever expect to pay 
for— 

1. Your home? 
2. Your piano! 

8. Is this a joint return or are you 
holding out part of your income 
from the little woman? 

9. State how much in excess of your 
income were your expenditures 
for 1926 and what bills you left 
unpaid to accomplish this. 

10. State your taxable income. De- 
duct result of No. 2 above from 
No. 4 and add to result No. 7 
(B). C. T. GrEENwoop 


relatives with 


speaking 


any 
are 


“I 
. 


I spent an hour 

In the Ritz Tower 

And it may be strange 

But I felt no change 

In my social position, 

Ideas, ambition; 

At length out came I 

In the very same tie; 

At length out I came 

And I walked just the same. 
—P. G. W. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Erickson of 
Onekama announce the birth of Mrs. 
Christensen’s Maternity Home.—Man- 
istee (Mich.) News Advocate. 


We are told that Mr. and Mrs. 
Erickson will now receive subscrip- 
tions toward the endowment fund of 
their little one. 
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Most Complexions 
Lack Stimulation 


“To achieve a flawless complexion and 
youthful contour,” says Helena Ru- 
binstein, the international beauty 
scientist . . “Stimulate your skin . 

make it cast off impurities . . keep mus- 
cles and tissues healthily energetic and 
the cells actively renewed as in youth.” 


The world-famous RUBINSTEIN 
Beauty Preparations differ from all 
others . . their potent, activating prop- 
erties energize the skin . . youthify 
the contour . . quickly smooth out 
wrinkles . . refine pores and create an 
entrancing delicacy of texture. 


VALAZE WATER LILY CREAM .. the luxury 
cleansing cream .. contains youth renewing essence, 
extracted from water lily buds. Brings new life and 
beauty to the complexion. 2.50, 4.00. 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD . . the skin- 
clearing masterpiece . . animates skin’s activity . . 
mildly bleaches, purifies and creates an entrancing 
delicacy of texture. 1.00, 2.50. 


VALAZE EAU QUI PIQUE .. (for oily skins) . . or 


VALAZE EAU VERTE .. (for dry skins) . . quick 
rejuvenating stimulants for a faded muddy com- 
lexion . . restore tautness, make skin receptive to 
racing balsams . . rich feeding creams. 3.00, 5.00 


VALAZE GEORGINE LACTEE .. a remarkable 
muscle tightener . . corrects double chin, drooping 
mouth corners, puffy eyes . . restores clear-cut youth- 
ful contour. 3.00, 6.00. 


VALAZE GRECIAN ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 
(Anthosoros) . . luxuriously rich . . feeds underlying 
tissues . . smoothes out lines, wrinkles, crowsfeet. 
Rounds out hollows of face and throat. 1.75, 3.50 


VALAZE EMAILLINE .. a bracing, rejuvenating 
astringent cream for oily, average and “temperamen- 
tal” skins. 1.75, 3.50. 

VALAZE POWDERS, ROUGES, LIPSTICKS . . 
absolutely pure . . protective to the most delicate 
skin . . wide range of flattering tints which enhance the 
natural beauty of your complexion. 1.00 to 5.50. 


VISIT THE RUBINSTEIN SALON 
Even one treatment creates a veritable trans- 
formation in winter fagged complexions . . in- 


cludes too . . expert advice for daily home care 
and coaching in the fine art of make up. 


At the better stores or direct from Dept. N-3 
Ne f Recbintlein 
46 West 57th Street, New York 


Registered U.S. Pat. Office 
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52 Rue du Fg. St. Honore 24 Grafton St. W. 1 
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THE NEW 
APARTMENTS 


Sauce for the Drake 
These Decorators!— 
Forecast of Fall Fashions 





hp suonee seventy 

\ apartments 
have reached the 
pickaxe - and - 
pamphlet stage 
since I last raised 
Snes E my voice to attrib- 
ute 65 East Fifty-fifth Street to 
Douglas Elliman, instead of the out- 
raged Pease & Elliman. Apologies 
are cheerfully tendered to the whole 
family. There is nothing like an 
error of that sort to bring in the mail 
and make one chesty about the size of 


his Public. 





MONG tthe openings of the 

month is the Drake, at Fifty- 
sixth and Park. And if that bare 
announcement does not make your 
pulse race, let me assure you that 
it is one of the three most im- 
portant events of the year in the 
apartment world. It is one of those 
Bing & Bing projects to which I 
have devoted myself to the point of 
scandal, and is, to quote a contempo- 
rary, simply swell. The lounge is 
bare, broad and handsome, with petit 
point and a soupgon of the Anderson 
Galleries. The dining room has some 
fine Georgian pieces, notably a pair of 
Sheffield candlesticks that simply make 
the room, and surprisingly com forta- 
ble springy chairs. With the help of 
God and a few Marines the Chinese 
influence in the lounge has been kept 
down to the minimum, and there is 
an electric grate of such lifelike flick- 
erings that I got down on my haunches 
and poked my head up the chimney 
to be sure it wasn’t real—all this with 
the smiling indulgence of the maitre 
@hétel. Ascending in the elevator— 
of whose lacquered interior I am just 
a little bit shy—one reaches twenty- 
one stories of as pleasant apartments 
as simplexes can possibly be. Each 
suite is entered by a foyer and glassed 
French door, casement windows ex- 
tend to even the bathroom, and the 
radiators have been cut away to permit 
draperies to the floor—a piece of co- 
Operation between architect and deco- 
rator which is all too rare. Every 
apartment has a guilty-looking serv- 





ERHAPS seventy-five years 





after the over-laden Mayflower pull- 





ed into port—and fully seventy-five years before much other activity took 
place—some very fortunate circumstance or other brought the Butterfly 
Table into being. @Back in those days handiness in furniture was placed 
above handsomeness, but, with what seemed to be premeditated thorough- 
ness, that thing which we are pleased to call charm crept into the very 
heart of every piece, finding its final resting place, many are prone to 
believe, in the Butterfly Table. Now it so happens that the pewter 
whale oil lamp that burned so fitfully thoroughout the colonies, combines 
very prettily with this same table. Cleverly enough, therefore, we have 
substituted wiring for whale oil and made the lamp an equally delightful 
thing. @And we reiterate, calmly yet strongly, that here the prices of 
these reproductions—and rugs and carpets and draperies as well—are what 


they should be. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Fifth Avenue, at 47th St. 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 
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Days of 
Decades 


At the Alden a suite 
of 1,2, or 3 large rooms 
is a home — complete, 
comfortable, livable. 
OG The furnished one- 
room apartment has a 
twin day-bed. It is a 
cheerful living room in 
the day and a comfort- 
able sleeping room at 
night. G| The Alden is 
at its finest in the dining 
room, where excellent 
food and the pleasant 
atmosphere make meal 
time an hour to enjoy. 


All apartments have 
serving pantry, refriger- 
ation, large closets and 
abath for each chamber. 
Whether you would take 
a furnished suite for 
a few days or lease an 
apartment furnished or 
unfurnished by the year, 
the rentals are moderate. 






225 Central Park West 
North Corner 82nd Street 
New York City 








| 


THIS IS 
| A BING & BING BUILDING 























ing pantry with ventilators to carry 
away the smell of proscribed cooking. 
Sooner or later the law is going to be 
broken in every one of them, but it 
is a toss up whether it will be through 
breakfast toast or highballs. The liv- 
ing rooms vary in size—and, although 
I usually have a strong penchant for 
thirty-foot salons, the smaller ones 
had a certain cosy squareness which I 
recognized. ‘There are no fireplaces 
in the lower suites—otherwise they 
are just about perfect. 


UT IT was only when I entered 

the furnished rooms that I threw 
my Nordic reserve to the winds. Cal- 
lingham and Lloyd—God bless them! 
—have provided a charming and dis- 
tinguished mélée of the periods for a 
scant $600 a room a year tacked onto 
the original rent of from $1,600 to 
$10,000. The pieces are copies of 
antiques and have been executed in 
widespread factories to preserve their 
individuality. The grain in the ma- 
hogany brings a lump to your throat 
when you consider the treatment it 
will probably receive, but I am in- 
formed that the varnish will stand up 
under any fluid except wood alcohol. 


Which suggests still another use. 
Every living room is provided with a 
secretary, several voluptuous arm- 


chairs, and a davenport as comely as 
those atrocities can ever hope to be. 
In the bedrooms the decorators have 
let themselves go in a frivolous mood 
and substituted poudreuses for the 
usual ungainly dressing-tables. Where 
there are two bedrooms a_ possible 
schism in the evening’s program is pro- 
vided for by having one of them fur- 
nished as a secondary living-room with 
a daybed and glazed chintz featuring 
ripe tomatoes. The hallways are 
decorated with a delirious paper in 
which fauna and flora of the tropics 
romp down the corridors. Personally 
I loved it. 


FEW of the larger suites will 

be furnished for exhibition—at 
present they are empty but preposses- 
sing. The living-rooms have a larger 
seating capacity than any theatre below 
Fourteenth Street, and fireplaces make 
a belated appearance on the twentieth 
floor. I doubt the wisdom of this. 
During a recent gale, a derby hat was 
drawn straight up the chimney from 
a table in the Ritz Tower while its 
unwary owner admired the view. The 
bedrooms are very large and the roof 
gardens exclusive and piped for 
flowers. Passing through a corridor I 
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Modern 
silhouettes 


need glove silk 


(GLOVE silk—made of pure silk—is the 
only material which combines firmness 
of texture with the elasticity necessary to 
give the supple vibrant figure lines de- 
manded by present fashions. 


Each Van Raalte Singlette is planned to be 
the entire underdress for a costume and 
although all are admirably suited to general 
wear, each possesses special characteristics 
which make it the ideal garment for certain 
occasions. At all good shops. 


VAN RAALTE CO., 295 Fifth Ave. 


VAN RAALTE 


Glove Silk Underwear 
Silk Gloves—Silk Stockings 
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caught a whiff of Un Air Embaumé 
d for one dreadful moment thought 
: whole building had been scented. 
But it turned out that the chamber- 


maid had just passed by. 


B EFORE Iam entirely swept away 
on the current of fall fads, I 
must make a retarded bow to the Cril- 
yn at 275 Park Avenue. Although 
t has been standing some months, I 
feel that a pat on the back is still in 
order for the necromancer who made 
the firs grow in the acre of gardens 
about which the apartments are 
grouped. This building is the larg- 
est of its kind in the city and has 
been divided into twelve homes, with 
separate entrances and delivery ar- 
rangements. ‘The decorations are at- 
tractive and restrained, thanks to the 
beneficent house of W. & J. Sloane, 
but the majority of the rooms are left 
as they came from the hand of their 
maker. There are two, five, and 
seven-room suites available, all pro- 
vided with fireplaces and kitchens, a 
work of supererogation considering 
that the Crillon Restaurant provides 
room-service. There is much closet- 
space, commodious enamel cabinets in 
all the kitchens, annunciators in most 
of the rooms, luminous electric-light 
switches, and no ceiling lights in the 
living or dining rooms. ‘The seven- 
room suites, with commendable big 
foyers, rent for $6,000. Incidentally, 
the term foyer for the entrance hall 
is de rigueur only below Eighty-first 
Street—uptown they use the good old 
Anglo-Saxon term—gallery. In the 
five-room apartments there is a din- 
ing alcove off the living room and 
kitchen; and I am skeptical about this 
unless the dinner is limited to cold 
snacks which make no smell. Two- 
room apartments, looking out over the 
court, are moderately priced at $2,- 
000, and have kitchen equipment con- 
cealed along one side of the living 
room behind a_ folding partition, 
where a full-size stove and electric 
refrigerator provide a little healthy 
competition for the Crillon. Many 
unusual services are included in the 
rent—telephone messages are taken 
while you are out, barbers will shave 
you in your rooms, a police officer 
dedicates his whole life to the safety 
of the tenants, and complete valet 
service, including the laying-out . of 
dinner clothes, may be had for $20 
a month. 


CCORDING to all the astro- 
logical signs, apartment hotels 
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K IN STRICT 


VAS 


ACCORD 
WITH THE 


Smart 


| New brker 





Those accustomed 
to the finer things 
in life will find in 
these three Park 
Avenue apart- 
ments, a perfection 
> of arrangement— 
the result of more 
than a quarter cen- 
% tury of experience 
' in planning, erect- 
ing and managing 
buildings in strict 








” accord with the 
smart New Yorker. 
TS %St. ae 
a pane For August Occupancy 
885 Park Ave. 
y N. E. Cor. 78th St. 


9-10-12 Rooms 


Pease & Elliman, Inc. 
Q Renting Agents 


888 Park Ave. 
N. W. Cor. 78th St. 
10-12 Rooms 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co.,Inc 
Renting Agents 


125 E. 84th St. 
Just East of Park Ave. 
6-7 Rooms 








JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS, INC. 
Owners & “Builders 
285 Madison Avenue 
a 








will give away in the fall openings to 
modest housekeeping apartments with 
a scattering of codperative mansions. 
My life was brightened by the an- 
nouncement that the Oliver Cromwell 
in Central Park West plans to use the 
“original Cromwell crest” over the 
door, but otherwise it sounds like a 
prepossessing building enough. There 
will be suites of from one to nine 
rooms, moderately priced and with 
complete hotel service; further details 
will follow as the ironwork goes up. 
The architect of the Ritz Tower has 
a finger in it and is said to be trying 
to surpass that structure, West Side 
or no West Side. 


NE of the most ambitious plans 

for the fall is being launched by 

the versatile firm of Fred F. French, 
who are laying out Tudor City on 
East Forty-second Street and the East 
River. There is to be a central gar- 
den, a garage, a transient hotel with 
squash courts and other aids to hygienic 
living, and a church, now being re- 
modelled to accord with the French 
ideas of ecclesiastical architecture. By 
next October two of the buildings will 
be ready for occupancy—the first an 
apartment hotel of one- and two-room 
suites, with electric refrigeration and 
hotel equipment, but no maid service. 
The suites are so near the river as to 
give me a twinge of vertigo, but are 
philanthropically cheap — $850 to 
$2,000. There is to be a housekeep- 
ing building with three- and four- 
room apartments whose roof gardens 
will be more diffuse than usual. In the 
offices of the visionary Mr. French 
may be seen views of the completed 
city, with lots of imposing buildings 
clustered about a bed of geraniums in 
bloom, and everything as homey as 
can be. The site, I learn from the 
prospectus, was formerly the Kip es- 
tate, and later became “a trysting- 
place for knaves and _ politicians.” 
These were, however, its darker days. 


8 ageteren L. Exrurman & Co. are 
making great plans for the fall 
—with several duplex buildings on a 
sumptuously extravagant scale. The 
Campanile, about which I become 
periodically eloquent, is to have eight 
duplexes costing from $60,000 up. 
They will consist of from twelve to 
fifteen rooms, with a mammoth living 
room and one side entirely of glass 
looking out over the private yacht club. 
At 990 Fifth Avenue there is to be 
another super-structure of thirteen- 
room apartments—all duplex—with 
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Musardises 


THE SPORTS 
PERFUME 


MON CHERI 
MUSARDISES 
IMODA 


Three Gabilla odors which 
Paris prefers because they are 
the highest ideal of the 
French parfumer. 


These three odors, in com- 
plete series of extracts and 
other requisites, are obtain- 
able at the better department 
stores and specialty shops. 


Every package made 
and sealed in Paris 


Paris 


29, Avenue Marigny 
59, Faub’g St. Honoré 






Moda 


BACCARAT 
CRYSTAL 
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vast windy chambers and two-storied 
living rooms. The idea of building a 
house in which the cheapest apartment 
would cost $78,000 proved such heady 
stuff that Douglas Elliman, usually a 
well-behaved and conservative firm, 
plotted the course of the sun for the 
whole year before placing a single 
window. 


FEW weeks ago I made some 

slighting remarks about the fur- 
nishings of the Alden’s otherwise ac- 
ceptable apartments, and a Bing has 
telephoned in to say that he has already 
given orders that they be changed. It 
is cheering to know that in this great 
city there is someone else who finds 
magenta and cerise an unfortunate 
combination. —DuPpLex 


rLL KNOW PM FAMOUS— 


When Princeton expels me, 

When Yale gives me an Honorary 
LL.D., 

When S. Stanwood Menken calls me 
a Red, — 

When H. L. Mencken thinks I have 
promise, 

When Steichen photographs me, 

When Zuloaga paints me in the nude, 

When Covarrubias caricatures me, 

When THe New Yorker does my 
Profile, 

When John S. Sumner prosecutes me, 

When Clarence Darrow defends me, 

When the French Government gives 
me a Gobelin, 

When Oscar nods to me, 

When the Democrats nominate me 
for President, 

When the Republicans beat me, 

When the Metropolitan accepts my 
Monets, 

When Saint Bartholomew’s lets me 
pass the plate, 

When Will Rogers introduces me, 

When the American Lawn Tennis 
Association snubs me, 

When Peggy Joyce marries me, 

When Ganna Walska divorces me, 

When Bishop Manning puts me down, 

When Frank Campbell buries me, 

When the Times deplores my untime- 
ly demise! 

—TELEMAQUE 


Owing to the good condition of the 
roads in this locality, our regular weekly 
worship of Almighty God has been dis- 
continued.—South Dakota Churchman. 

It’s when the roads are had that 
God gets mentioned. 
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n Atmosphere Achieved 


by French “Doors 


HE French—from whom these long 
( Selden doors are copied — are artistic. 
They are extremely practical, too. Long 
ago they realized, as do you, that French 
doorways permit interior vistas utterly 
impossible with doors of the ordinary 
kind. They add so much to the impres- 
sion of spaciousness. 

Their use in connection with casement 
windows and exterior terraces brings a 
homelike atmosphere to The Beverly that 
is rarely achieved in an apartment hotel. 
Each apartment in the entire building has 
been planned as a home to live inand enjoy. 


Che 


UVEl 


THE APARTMENT HOTEL 
OF MANY TERRACES 
50th Street and Lexington Avenue 


Its convenient location on the margin of 
the Grand Central district, combined with 
a cuisine and service unexcelled, will make 
The Beverly a particularly desirable City 
residence —at a price extremely reasonable. 


Furnished or unfurnished —— 
of 1, 2, 3. and 4 rooms or larger 


Occupancy, Summer 1927 


Plans and descriptive folder on request 


Douglas L.Elliman 6 Co., Inc. 


Renting Agent 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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HINGS are looking up along 

the Avenue with the arrival 

of probably the most undistin- 
guished collection of French clothes 
that have astounded these shores in 
many a long day. The manufactur- 
ers are copying like blazes, frantic 
ladies are grabbing the originals shown 
at the first private showings all over 
town, and things are in bedlam gen- 
erally. Due to the usual duplication 
everywhere, I cannot guarantee that 
any of the shops mentioned have cer- 
tain things exclusively. I can only 
tell you where I have chanced to see 
them first. 


T Franklin Simon, the most pre- 

dominant feature of the 
collection in the French salon 
is the dead black note that 
Paris has been stressing with 
as much enthusiasm as if it 
had just been invented. You 
will find Vionnets—usually 
in black satin; a simple din- 
her gown, the décolletage in 
surplice style, ending in a 
drapery over the left hip; 
straight street dresses with 
V tucking and fan-shaped 
pleats at the bottom; the use 
of the V folds at the neck- 
line that this designer de- 
lights in. Patou presents his 
model, “Lucille,” without 
apologies to last year’s Vion- 
net collection, the influence 
of which is shown in the 
V-neck ending in a bow 
and the éventail drapery in the front, 
and also offers one of those absolutely 
simple dinner dresses of black geor- 
gette, the neckline a series of deeper 
and deeper V’s, the drapery consisting 
of a flurry in the front and a waving 
scarf in back. Patou also presents 
what will probably be the Ford of the 
season, the model ‘“Colinette,” the 
distinction of which consists in a 
tacked-down, very narrow version of 
the jabot, going from one side of the 
round neck to the hem on a street dress 





FEMININE FASHIONS 


of black Roshanara. Franklin Simon 
(this is not all-black, but nearly) has 
also Goupy’s simple dinner dress of 
an étamine material almost as sheer 
and delicate as net, with gold and 
silver scrolls at the hem and bottom 
of the bolero. (The original has the 
scroll directly around the bosom, but 
the copy will be more popular, I 
think.) For the rest, a soap made for 
Franklin Simon in France, costing 
twenty-five cents for three cakes and 
guaranteed to wash your washable 
gloves and leave them flexible. And 
the most amusing French panties, con- 
sisting of peach, flesh, or black pleated 
georgette trimmed with black lace and 
held up—you’ll never guess—by pink 
ribbon straps crossing and going over 
the shoulders like West Point dress 
uniforms. 


T BEST’S, they have selections 
from every collection, of course. 
But two things were noted particular- 





“Tt has that soft, motherly look, 
with just enough of the woman of 
the world.” 


ly among the things that had not yet 
been sent to the manufacturers. One 
was the sidewise V neck on street 
dresses, punctuated by a bow, a flower, 
or whatnot as the fancy dictates. The 
other, adaptations of the collection of 
Suzanne Talbot, who is making the 
most ingenious effort to raise the 
waistline that has been seen so far. 
She makes quantities of dresses, in 
tiny, printed crépes, in open-meshed 
kashas, in jersey, crépe, and so on. 
These consist of a jumper coming just 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


to the normal waistline and a skirt on 
a bodice-top graced by a belt. The 
effect is that of a blouse of the length 
to which we have become accustomed, 
decorated by three striped bands—usu- 
ally in contrasting color—one at the 
bottom of the jumper, one the belt, 
one the top of the skirt. I do hope 
this is clear. 


ore is also using the short, puffed 
sleeves that have appeared on a 
Talbot dress of printed crépe, made 
in this same bolero style, as a distinct 
innovation. 

Among the sweaters that Best ex- 
ults in, the tinsel influence of Patou 
last year is increasingly evident. Bits 
of silver and gold gleam, either in 
wide stripes, or in delicate all-over 
designs—most effective in silver on 
white. 

Oh, yes, and there is a delicate and 
youthful necklet of rhinestones in gar- 
land effect, punctuated with dull, flat 
pearls at intervals, that looks like 
French paste stuff and sells for $7.50. 


ND _ now to really 

fundamental matters. 
Probably the most exciting 
thing that has happened to 
me lately was my introduc- 
tion to the Mensendieck sys- 
tem of physical well-being, 
positively the most logical 
basis for complete coédrdina- 
tion of the form and move- 
ment of the human _ body 
that has swum into my view 
for years and years, possibly 
forty. 

The best way for you to 
get the idea of the thing is 
to attend Dr. Mensendieck’s 
lecture and the moving pic- 
ture demonstration at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre at 
eleven o’clock, March 12, 
15 and 19. This for women only. 
But if you are too lazy—not yet 
having had the treatment—to attend, 
I will attempt to sum up the idea as 
briefly as possible. 


Mot of us do not employ the 

correct muscles in our daily life. 
We walk from the knees, raise our 
arms from the elbow, stand on one hip 
with the strain on the bottom of the 
spine, and so on. The result is that 
important muscles get flabby and pan- 
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the coat without fur 
to wear with a separate scarf 
is the most important of the 
new spring coats—$75 to $225 


right —black or navy kasha, grosgrain-bound; flat 
tiers, the new three-quarter front ~ 


$95 


teft— black faille, with the new high collar, 
green-embroidered under-sleeve ~ 


$150 


661 Fifth Ave. 52nd-53rd Sts, 


Importer 







































































SAYS 
LIPSTICK 
at Palm Beach 


**Beaded and metal- 
lic dresses much 
inevidenceinspite 


of everything 


Vogue can do.” 


SAYS 
LIPSTICK 


in Paris 


“Thank Heaven,no 
one even looks 
when a beaded 
dress has the ef- 


frontery to pass.” 


SAY 
WE 


“We’ve lived on 
Fifth Avenueeight 
years and have 
never once been 
guilty. We’ve ex- 
cluded beads, pail- 
lettes, and rhine- 
stones, right from 
the start. You nev- 
er have and never 


will find them here.” 


THE 
TAILORED 
WOMAN 


632 Firtu AVENUE AT SOTH STREET 
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ic-stricken women take to diets. Ani- 
mals, though caged, never become fat 
or out of condition, not so much be- 
cause of the stretching exercises every- 
body talks about (for they certainly 
do not compensate for jungle activity ) 
but because they use the muscles that 
Nature intended for every motion 
they make. 

The Mensendieck method aims to 
make you look to the Bengal tiger, 
whence cometh your help. An in- 
structor places you in front of triple- 
tiered mirrors, and you are then put 
through a series of simple exercises. 
No unnecessary ripple on your body 
escapes her wary eye. If you have 
a brain and can concentrate, for con- 
centrate you must, twelve lessons 
should automatically make you walk, 
sit down, pick up your handkerchief, 
and so on, employing exactly the mus- 
cles you should use. Then try and 
get fat or awkward! 

The results in Europe, where five 
hundred teachers are employing this 
method, have been astounding. Here, 
they have been no less so in a shorter 
space of time. Those interested in 
flattening out shoulder blades or abdo- 
mens and becoming lissome nymphs in 
general, may phone Mrs. Pearson, at 
Chelsea 1088, for an appointment 
with the instructor, either at 38 West 
Fifty-first Street or at 34 West 
Twelfth. 

There is too little of the grace that 
comes from bodily harmony in this 
world. I really feel very strongly 
about this. —L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 
Pacifiers of Palates — 


Domestic Demonstration 


F, SOME day, 

you are faced 
with a large din- 
ner party, and 
your cook con- 
siderately chooses 
the moment as an 
excellent time to demand her wages 
and depart in an Irish huff, there is 
really no reason for a panic. You can 
call Jean at Plaza 7589, outline your 
requirements, and by evening a perfect 
dinner will be delivered to you ready 
to serve. Your devotion having thus 
been won, the least you can do is to 
go to Jean’s little shop at 435 Park 
Avenue. The specialties there are 
Makaroff caviar (accompanied by an 
instructive pamphlet on contented fish, 
for those of you who do not know 
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Pogo* Bow Frock 


Bow dresses, bow 
dresses ... but there 
must be something 
really fascinating 
about this one. 
Everybody’s so ex- 
cited about it. It 
features the new 
Patou neck and ties 
snugly over the hips. 


In flat crepe, in black, 
navy,raspberry, French 
vanilla, palmetta green 
or Spanishred . at38.50 


Sizes 14 minus* to 20 


THE 
TAILORED 
WOMAN 


632 Firra AVENUE AT SOTH STREET 


Opposite the Cathedral 
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the nature of caviar), Marquis choc- 
olates (the superlative of good French 
bonbons), and Ming Cha Tea—the 
royal Chinese tea. The shelves are 
stacked with crackers of all kinds, 
Peak Frean’s from England, Pernot’s 
from France, Helder’s from Holland 
and Svea tea wafers from Sweden, 
round and crisp and delicious toasted 
with butter on them. There is a col- 
lection of French preserves and vege- 
tables that puts our canning efforts 
to shame, a special jam made of wild 
strawberries, and large bottles of pre- 
served cock’s combs and crests, a little 
paler than usual—due probably to 
long confinement—which I am told 
are as palatable as they are decorative. 
Also honey from the Swiss Alps, olive 
oil from Nice, green turtle soup au 
Sherry and, of course, pate de foie 
gras de Strasbourg, as well as—inci- 
dentally—Guerlain perfumes. With 
all these inducements you should real- 
ly be tempted to further investigations 
of your own. 


ND now to the humbler problems 

of the hearth and home. Macy’s 
have established in their basement a 
Home Center, consisting of a fully- 
equipped kitchen, pantry and dining 
alcove. Here they give weekly dem- 
onstrations with superlative gas stoves, 
fireless or pressure cookers or hot 
plates, producing magnificent roasts, 
chickens, vegetables, cakes, or desserts, 
which look and smell delicious. The 
great mystery of Macy’s is that no 
one has yet found out who eats these. 
They are not sent up to the restaurant, 
nor given to the poor, nor distributed 
to members of the department for 
home consumption. Strenuous investi- 
gations on my part failed to divulge 
the secret. But I must leave my 
sleuthing and get back to facts. ‘The 
kind-hearted lady at the head of the 
Home Center not only introduces new 
time and labor-saving devices, but she 
also takes prospective brides under her 
wing, gently inquires how much they 
wish to spend on their kitchen, then 
quietly and efficiently proceeds to 
budget the amount to meet the need. 
She will even, if asked, visit the kitch- 
en in question—kitchenette or sump- 
tuous culinary salon—and personally 
supervise the placing and choosing of 
the necessary equipment. 


N THE corner of Sixth Avenue 
and Fifty-second Street is the 
Kingyo Pet Shop. Here are canary 
birds and goldfish for the unimagina- 
tive, but for those who want their 














diagonal tucking | 


ona frock means Spring 1927—just as ‘“Best’s”’ 
on this frock means chic and distinction. 
The drooping neckline and belt also | 
proclaim this frock new. It comes | 4 
in crepe de chine, in beige, green, 


blue, black. Sizes 14 to 20. 69.50 


Dest & Co. 


Sth Avenue at 35th St., New York 
Pans Palm Beach London 














We'd 
‘seek an 
“injunction! 


If the play-censoring 
policemen try to stop 
John Wards’ extraordi- 
nary performance— 





—as they're likely to, 
on the grounds that our 
prices are Jow— 


—we can prove that even at $7 
to $11, our quality is high, our 
choice leathers carefully expur- 
gated and our price policy pure! 


ohn Wad 


en's Shoes 


INCORPORATED— REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


42nd Street 
between Madison and Fifth Avenues 
Broadway, just below 38th 


Other convenient shops in New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Newark 










y beak, or a gorgeous black and orange 


| keys, marmosets with long, long tails, 
| white mice, and even an occasional 
| fox terrier. 


| Old ladies out of limousines 


| Intriguing to a hopeful nose, 


Tall gentlemen in green coupés 


| The housemaid’s twinkling little feet 
Are really much too smart and 





| 
| 





aquariums and homes to be a bit dif- 
1 ferent, a bewildering and altogether 
fascinating assortment of fish, fowl 
and beast. For aquariums they offer 
the Chinese telescope—so. named be- 
cause of his bulging eyes; he also has 
a lovely wavy tail—or tiny Paradise 
fish with orange and brown stripes 


around their bodies, or the Cal- 
ico goldfish, covered with funny 
spots. 


Turtles and tadpoles of course, but 
what about a baby alligator who is 
guaranteed not to grow to astound- 
ing proportions for a_ thousand 
years? 

Among the birds, all of whom sing 
and chirp and squawk at once, are a 
white canary, or a tiny bird with tan 
and blue feathers and a rose-colored 


bird from South America known as 
a Troopial, or any one of several 
| parrots and cockatoos in brilliant 
colors. 

The animals include Javanese mon- 





Evolutionists might be interested 
in the crowd of messenger boys who 
stand outside watching the monkeys 


imitate their admirers. —K. J. 
a 
CALLERS 
[From A SEALYHAM POINT OF 
ViEw | 


These slim, aristocratic feet 
Which seldom touch the city street, 
Afford but meager smelling-news,— 
I much prefer the grocer’s shoes! 


Have seldom visited the scenes 
Which feels no interest in a rose. 


The bright, sophisticated pumps 

Of flappers send me in the dumps; 
Apparently they never go 

Where rich, exciting odors grow. 


Have such annoying, cleanly ways; 
I do not like them very well, 
Their boots are barren of a smell. 


neat— 
Quite irritating! So I choose 
The rare, delightful grocer’s shoes! 
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ALIMANAC 


..-a column devoted to things 
sartorial, both old and new... 





High Hat 


Have you had your fun with an 
opera hat? Collapsible! And tried 
your arrogance by strutting beneath 
one between the acts? High hat? 
It’s glorious swank and you'll like it. 
Lincoln-Bennett, London (hatters 
to nobody-knows-how-many coats 
of arms), make the finest . $20.00 


Brown Bowlers 


The same game may be played dur- 
ing otherwise business hours under 
ome of these. . . 2 « « $7.00 





Radish Red 


A new and crisp red—first intro- 
duced in hors d’oeuvres—now spends 
its time giving tang to Spring ties. 
Stripes if you will, or points of this 
colour add flavor to the more sub- 
stantial backgrounds of these 
CfPavale .« « 3 6 0 ew ew Sa 


* * 


Let’s have our own prohibition. 
Don’t wear a bow tie with doubled 
over starched collar! It looks terri- 
ble, that’s why. Though selling bows 
especially designed for wing or soft 
collars, we hate to bootleg them for 
illegitimate use with double collars. 
If you'll promise, take your pick. 
$1.00 to $2.50 


——¢9—__ 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


Fifth Avenue at 34th Street 





—PAaATIENCE EDEN 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Where’s The Second?— 
Mendelssohn — “Hori- 


zontal? Music— Mr. 
Hofmann Accompanies 


—Miss Garden 
HY MUST 


the centen- 
ary industry be 
confined to cele- 
brations of the 
fact that Beetho- 
ven will have been 
dead exactly one hundred years come 
two weeks from today? This year 
also is the thirtieth anniversary of the 
death of Brahms, and the eightieth 
since the departure of Mendelssohn. 
Any one who has a musical dictionary 
and a spare hour can exhume a score 
of other necrological items to com- 
memorate. Not since the heyday of 
Josef Stransky, whose musical holi- 
days rivalled the baseball fiestas of the 
late Squire Ebbetts, has there been 
so much attention paid to the calen- 
dar. 





Curiously enough the catalogue of 
Beethoven symphonies is incomplete, 
and so far as we can learn it will re- 
main so. Conductors are afraid of 
the Second Symphony. Even the in- 
trepid Mr. Stokowski, who did not 
hesitate to produce the Equales for 
trombones, replaced the Second Sym- 
phony, which had been played in Phila- 
delphia, with the Seventh for New 
York. 


UR suspicion is that orchestral di- 

rectors are wary of the Second for 
the same reason that they have no great 
enthusiasm for the Fourth, although 
the Second is not a masterpiece like the 
Fourth. 

It is in the line of Mozart and 
requires a painful degree of finesse 
in performance. It is uneven and ex- 
perimental; occasionally its develop- 
ment sections are not much more than 
conscientious padding. 

Although the finale provides oppor- 
tunities for conductorial fist-shaking, 
the work, as an entity, makes no hero 
of its leader. 

Nevertheless, our conductors, resi- 
dent and transient, if they are sincere 
in their assorted services to the memory 
of Beethoven, ought to give the Sec- 
ond Symphony a hearing. It is at 























The Premzer Gem 


nr OF 
the favored moments of life 
—of silken nights in the 
perfumed air of the opera, 
of the sheen of napery and 
the state dinner, the diamond 
is the premier gem. 


Upatt & Batxovu present 
the diamond in its proudest 
qualities —its most exquisite 
mountings. 





Usall Ballou 


Jewelers 
FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


NEWPORT, R. I. MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 





















































cA FEATHER 


IN Your CAP 


s smart—and four of 
them are smarter, espe- 
cially if they are tiny, and 
gold-tipped and posed im- 
pertinently on the irregu- 
lar brim of a Russeks hand- 


fitted hat of French felt. 


$17.50 


OTHER RusseEKs HATs 


“In the Paris Way” 
$12.50 to $85.00 


Louls SeIZE SALON — Fifth Floor 


RUSSEKS 


FIF pis 7 hae 


Ri OTR 











least as good as the Equales, the “King 
Stephen” Overture, the Choral Fan- 
tasia and—save your stamps—the 
“Coriolanus” Overture. 


HETHER Mr. Furtwaengler 

recalled that Mendelssohn had 
been dead for eighty years when he 
brought out the “Scotch” Symphony, 
is not known, but it was a good notion: 
Mendelssohn, most sniffed-at of com- 
posers, manages to keep going in spite 
of his saccharine content. The Adagio 
of the “Scotch” Symphony is typical 
of the music that has led many honest 
listeners to conclude that the composer 
was a sentimental old bore, but the 
“Vivace non troppo” is a little miracle, 
and the Philharmonic audience ob- 
viously was amazed by it. 


E DO not advocate a Mendels- 

sohn festival, but we hope that 
musicians who are looking for unhack- 
neyed works will glance at the long 
list of that great musician’s works. 
When we say great musician, we mean 
it literally, for it was Mendelssohn 
who restored much of Bach to its 
proper place and it was Mendels- 
sohn who introduced many of the most 
important efforts of his contempo- 
raries. 

He may not have been a great com- 
poser, but he was a good one, and he 
wrote other things besides the Spring 
Song and the E major “Consola- 
tion.” 

There was, for instance, “St. Paul,” 
which the Friends of Music are an- 
nouncing and which we hope that 
you'll hear. 


F Ngee rpe hearing of the Hinde- 
mith Concerto for orchestra in- 
dicates that “horizontal” music sounds 
better in the large orchestra than in 
the compressed ensemble for which 
it usually is scored. But for our un- 
tutored ear “horizontal” music has an 
unhappy resemblance to a horizontal 


pugilist. 


HERE has been a deal of discus- 
sion about the wonders which 
Josef Hofmann has wrought in his 
performance of the piano reduction 


of the orchestral accompaniment 
for Bruch’s G minor violin con- 
certo. 


Listening to Mr. Hofmann with the 
piano score in hand proves that Mr. 
Hofmann has succeeded in making a 
not too lovely bit of piano writing 
sound like a glorious adventure in tone 
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ND what’s more to the point— 
Lopez playing. Playing what? 
Why those two new frolicking 
tunes he has just preserved for 
future generations on Brunswick 
‘Light Ray’’ records, 


“Ev’rything’s made for love’’—fox trots 


“Song of the wanderer” — Vincent Lopez 
and his Casa Lopez Orchestra 3415 


New Records 


“One golden hour”—from “The Wild Rose” 

“Twilight’’—from “Earl Carroll's Vanities"— 
waltzes—Carl Fenton's Orchestra 3383 

**(Muddy Water’ 3435 

“Ain’t she sweet’’—sung by Harry Richman 

“Last rose of summer’’— introduction to 
“Martha”—Flotow 


“‘Goodbye’’—Melville-Tosti 
Mason, soprano 


sung by Edith 
30115 


**Lohengrin”’— Prelude to Act II]—Wagner 


“‘Lohengrin” -—— Wedding Music — Act III — 
Scene 1,Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, Conductor 15121 


“Come to the fair’’ 


“Sound of the Irish Bells’’—sung by Allen 
McQuhae, tenor 3231 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 


Ny Loy, 
Sa 


There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
**Light-Ray’’ records 





PANATROPES « RADIOLAS - RECORDS 





by the simple process of saftening the 
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many ugly patches in this awkward 
reduction. 

The contention made that he has 
reset the accompaniment is an error. 
There are a few passages in which he 
has filled out the chords, but for the 
most part he plays exactly what any 
ordinary accompanist tackles at every 
third fiddle recital. The only essen- 
tial difference is that he is Josef Hof- 


mann. 


PEAKING of fiddlers, a new- 

comer from Spain breezed in a 
few nights ago with a heavy publicity 
barrage ahead of him. Alfredo San 
Malo, the victim of the press matter, 
manifested a fine, “dark” tone, pro- 
duced without the suggestion of a 
scrape and a startling talent of scratch- 
less harmonics. ‘The conclusion of 
the movement of the Saint-Saens B 
minor concerto rarely has been played 
so well as Mr. San Malo did it. Un- 
fortunately, his passage work has ob- 
fuscatory tendencies and there is not 
much variety in his style. Mr. San 
Malo is an accomplished violinist, but 
accomplished violinists are pitifully 
common, 


NOTHER violinist who enter- 

tained was Catherine Wade- 
Smith, a tall, slender, handsome young 
woman from Oregon or thereabouts. 
Miss Wade-Smith made her début last 
season in a stock program, and her of- 
ferings this year were far more inter- 
esting. The Tschaikowsky concerto— 
which, incidentally, never should be 
played with piano accompaniment un- 
less Josef Hofmann happens to be 
available—was rather an exertion for 
Miss Wade-Smith, but her smaller 
pieces were charmingly done. She, 
too, is a violinist, but her playing has 
personality. 

We decline to make any predic- 
tions about women violinists, but if 
Miss Wade-Smith will avoid super- 
bravura pieces and take life easy on 
the stage, she should become one of 
the best. 


OPPING back to anniversaries, 
it appears that Mary Garden 
recently reached the half-century. Al- 
though she makes few visits to our 
blasé village, she came to us on the 
Victor Hour via WJZ and her voice 
sounded much better than you might 
have imagined. 

In point of fact, it was fresher, 
clearer and truer than it has been in 
any of her recent personal appearances, 
and we should not be surprised if Miss 
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urs for .\pring 


A showing of scarfs in 
fine examples of the 
favored furs, featuring 
the new two-skin effects 
in the flattering Foxes 


“It pays to buy where you | 
buy in safety” 


AJAECKEL & CO. 


durriers 6xclusivel 
Fifth Ave. Bet.35-36 Sts., New York 
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etzel 


Established 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 














ORRECTNESS 
in every detail 
has long  character- 


ized the artistry of 
WETZEL. 









































Created ‘by stylists with the ideal of smartness supreme—made 
to clothe the foot like a caress—and every Sommers shoe is designed 


to make the foot look smaller. 
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Garden became the Schumann-Heink 
of sopranos. —R. A. §. 


NEW RECORDS 
Ruth’s Back 





So’s 


Harry — A Dance 
Marathon 


| bly ETT- 
ING has re- 
turned to the wax 
with “There Ain’t 
No Maybe In My 
Baby’s Eyes” and 
“Deed I Do” for 
Columbia. Miss Etting has been 
equipped with a small orchestra in 
place of the piano which used to ac- 
company her efforts, but the little band 
detracts from the intimacy which is 
a great part of her singing. “Deed I 
Do,” however, is a masterpiece, or- 
chestra or no orchestra. Harry Rich- 
man, appearing now on Brunswick 
labels, has something elegant for you 
in “Muddy Water” and “Ain’t She 
Sweet.” Annette Henshaw, some- 
thing recent on the Perfect list, is 
very clubby in “Here or There” and 
“T Gotta Get Myself Somebody to 
Love.” The Revelers have made for 
Victor a version of “All Alone Mon- 
day,” which goes so far as to trace the 
genealogy of the tune. On the other 
side, Reveler Baur intones “Maybe” 
with the assistance of two accurate 
but not too inventive pianists. 

Lots of dancing nowadays. For in- 
stance: 

A TREE IN THE ParK and 
Wuere’s THat RaArInpow? A super- 
lative specimen of orchestration, play- 
ing and recording by Frank Black’s 
Orchestra. Franklyn Baur’s vocal 
interpolation is almost impossibly good 
in its enunciation of the tricky rhymes. 
(Brunswick). 

QUEEN Hicu and On, Kay. Two- 
piano fox-trots by Maestri Rainger 
and Fairchild, who work in “Queen 
High” in person. O. K. and Queen 
High. (Victor). 

AFTER You’vE GONE and SomeE- 
DAY, SWEETHEART. At last! A hot 
record that can be listened to! The 
Charleston Chasers did it—-whoever 
they are—and the cymbal cadenza in 
“After You’ve Gone” is something 
extra. (Columbia). 

I Never SEE Maccre ALone and 
My Lirrte Buncu or Happriness. 
Smooth, sweet, snappy outbursts by the 


Bar Harbor Society Orchestra. (Okeh). 
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SAM, THE O_p AccorpIon MAN 
and DELILAH. Both excellent, credit 
for the first going to the Kensington 
Serenaders (what Kensington is this? ) 
and for the second to the Ambassa- 
dors. (Vocalion). 

[| Know Tuatr You Know and 
SwEETER THAN You. Model fox- 
trots of show tunes by the Ipana 
Troubadours. (Columbia). 

le T’Arme Means I Love You 
and He’s THE Last Worp. Ben 
Bernie and his Ph. D.’s at their most 
learned. (Brunswick). 

New Sr. Louis Biugs and Bap 
Hasits. Amazing clarinet wails by 
Boyd Sentner. This, children, is 
heat. (Okeh). 

SwEET ‘THING and MeEapow 
Lark. Nat Shilkret’s Orchestra and 
George Olsen’s music, respectively, in 
sure-fire dance records. (Victor). 
—Pop 


A PUSSY-CAT LOOKS AT 
THE MOON 


Pussy-cat sitting on the stair, 
Where would you like to go? 
Frost blossoms bitter in the air, 
And the streets are white with snow. 





You are as beautiful as a lady 
Who sits serenely clothed in silk 
Aware of her tenuous, lithe body; 
Do you think the moon is a bowl 


of milk? 


Do you think the stars are desirable 
Choice crumbs you might be eating? 

You are a Princess in a spell, 
Waiting, waiting. 


Perhaps a Prince will come tonight, 
Beautiful with youth and glory, 
In the full of the moon, with armor 
bright, 


From the tall town of Fairy Story. 


It is too cold for me to wait; 
But I shall go away, believing 
You are a Princess, desolate 
And beautiful and grieving. 
—CHARLEs NoRMAN 


When three large American universi- 
ties choose new presidents within a few 
weeks of each other, it is an event of 
more than passing moment. And the 
event assumes added significance from the 
‘act that all three of these university 
heads are under five years of age and two 
ire under ten.—Tampa (Fla.) Daily 


Times. 


Yes, that adds significance. 




































BACK TO BLACK 


Last Autumn — black shoes. This Spring — more than 
ever—black shoes, too! 


Black suede, conservatively smart for morning wear... 
black patent leather or kid to lend distinction to one’s 
costume when the clock has wound its way past noon 
..... black satin, black velvet, black moire for cere- 
monial evening occasions. 


Henning proffers many styles of a sprightly vivacity, 
rarely associated with so sober a color. 


The shoe illustrated, with the fashionable low heel, is a supple- 
ment to the new black and white costumes of Spring . . $26.00 





575 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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The MIRADOR 


announces the 


OPENING TONIGHT 


Formerly at 


Club Lido, New York 


and La Touquet, Palm Beach 


eo 


Appearing nightly at 
twelve and every hour 
on the hour thereafter 


until closing. 
ee 


Johnny Johnson and his Orchestra appear 
EXCLUSIVELY at the MIRADOR 


so 


The MIRADOR 


51st St. at 7th Ave. CiRcle 5106-4983 
COUVERT — $3.50 
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Nocturnal Ebb anj} 
Shaler—M uscovit, 


HIS IS the time of year when 

all men get tired of their winter 

jobs and their winter girls, when 
the saps begin to stir, and night 
club entertainers, not to be out- 
done, get restless as the dickens. 
No sooner do I hear that So- 
and-So is appearing at the Club 
Rowdy-Dow and begin to 
think, in a lackadaisical way, 
about going there, than I hear 
that So-and-So has pulled a 
graceful exit. They are all 
closing, opening, moving, and 
shifting to such an extent that I have 
given up feeling thrilled by them and 
am feeling—I will admit it—most 
maternal about their little idiosyn- 
crasies. 





»V 












T any rate, Uncle Sam has in- 

vestigated the past record of one 
Barney Gallant, has discovered, in 
some mysterious way, what a decent, 
law-abiding, kindly soul is Barney, 
and has apparently postponed the pad- 
locking until April 19, which suits 
admirably the wishes of a proprietor 
who regularly takes a peek at Budapest 
in May. Tommy Lyman, having 
been holding forth at the Ambassador, 
had to go merrily forth to a new place 
called the Salon Royal. This is lo- 
cated in that same fifty-room Hotel 
Acropolis that Texas Guinan consid- 
ered briefly and that advertises “Cur- 
few Shall Not Ring Tonight.” The 
Yacht Club boys are at the Mirador; 
Harry Puck has vanished from the 
Lido, giving way to Frances Wil- 
liams, she of the chrysanthemum bob, 
the voice that tears you apart, and 
the tendency never to stay anywhere 
longer than two weeks. Texas Guinan 
will probably have opened on the top 
of the Paramount Theatre or some 
place by the time you read this, and 
Vincent Lopez is still in mourning 
for the burning of his club, partic- 
ularly since it burned with it some 
special orchestra arrangements that 
cannot be replaced. The rest of the 
town is concerned chiefly with what 
has happened to the comic waiter at 
the Casa Lopez. Chilled tomatoes are 
excellent for counteracting that dizz) 
three a.M. feeling, and what nice 
weather we have been having lately, 
don’t you think? 
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, Walrus and the 
— Cozy Corner 


T WILL probably look like log- 

rolling for a gal with whom I 
once did sister acts for the benefit of 
matriculating freshmen, but 
the time has come when I have 
to announce that one Eleanor 
Shaler, with a partner dressed 
up to look like the Walrus in 
“Alice in Wonderland,” is 
now at the County Fair, hav- 
ing a perfectly elegant time. 
Dressed up in a red pompadour 
and a switching skirt, Mlle. 
Shaler is rendering heart throbs 
such as “She Has Fa-a-a-allen by the 
Wayside,” inspired by Sig Spaeth’s 
opus, “Read ’"Em and Weep.” It 
positively brines tears into your eyes 
to hear this intrepid pair hit Bee Lillie 
high notes without a flicker. All of 
it fits in beautifully with the informal 
rustic spirit—but read Goings On 
if you want to know the spirit of the 
County Fair. Eddie Worth’s music 
is as good as ever, be it known. En- 
tertainment at dinner and supper. 


HE Russian craze has had _ its 
ups and downs since the arrival of 

the Chauve Souris in 1922 or there- 
abouts, and this winter has had a 
disastrous sort of season. About the 
only survivor left tottering on its feet 
is the Kavkaz, at 1630 Broadway, 
which has its own followers who ar- 
rive, in a sprightly way, every eve- 
ning, and remain until kicked out 
protesting. In atmosphere it is typical 
of the style to which we have become 
accustomed—dark, cellary, decorated 
with brightly colored murals, and 
serving Russian food—Borsch, Sha- 
shlik, and the rest—that is a great deal 
better than usual. Though the usual 
dagger-dancer and giri singer do stuff 
at regular intervals, the best entertain- 
ment pops forth impromptu, as on the 
occasions when Chaliapin’s accom- 
panist drifts in and plays a concerto 
with the regular pianist, or a ballet 
dancer is induced to perform. Then, 
tis very gay. Ordinarily, unless vou 
know the Russians or are of the type 
that commands attention when you 
sk for the “Volga Boat Song,” you 
may have a dull time. And, if you 
re mercenary-minded, the Kavkaz 
rves a fifty-cent lunch and a dollar- 
fifty dinner with good Russian and 
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ELEANOR HAROLD 


COUNTY 
FAIR 


S4°EAST: OIRO 


DINNER & SUPPER CLUB FOR SMART NEW YORKERS 
RESERVATIONS 


chrom 


CHARLIE 


STUYVESANT 
92200 
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AFTER YOU HAVE TAKEN HER TOA PLAY WITH ALL THE 
CRITICS’ OKEHS ON IT-AND SHE DOESNT AGREE WITH 
THE CRITICS — ALSO THAT WELL-ADVERTISED CANDY DID 
NOT PLEASE HER -AND IT LOOKS LIKE YOUR RING WILL BE 
RETURNED IN THE MORNING MAIL-- PLAY YOUR ACE 


TWIN OAKS 


RESTAURANT AND SUPPER. CLUB 
46" ST. JUST EAST OF BROADWAY BRYANT 65/0+1! 
LUNCHEON DINNERW SUPPERY 
JOHNNY JOHNSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

















— joy of speeding country- 

wise may depend much upon 
the motor— but the joy of being 
fashionably appareled is depend- 
ent upon a cloth coat that is 
Motor-wise. 


AECKEL & SONS 


One Family Management Since 18 
546 FIFTH AVE NUE 


Where 45” St Crosses 5” Avenue- 
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fairish jazz music thrown in that 
might be an inducement. 


ERTAIN of the bright-eyed boys 

who formerly dashed up fever- 
ishly to demand your demands at the 
Piping Rock have now opened a little 
gem called the Polignac, on Fifty- 
first Street, just east of Madison Ave- 
nue. And, now that the flurry of 
getting settled has passed over their 
heads without undue disaster, the place 
has settled down to provide you with 
very good food, excellent service of 
the enthusiastic type, and leisure and 
quiet for whatever type of conversa- 
tion you desire. In appearance much 
like the Piping Rock, being frankly 
a second-floor apartment with a dance 
floor between the two rooms on which 
you may disport yourself during din- 
ner. I like it best at lunch, because 
few people are there and the tone 
is distinctly cozy. You can ask for a 
raise in salary, a lady’s hand in mar- 
riage, or a free pass to a Ziegfel/ 
opening there with as good a chance of 
success as anywhere I can think of. 


OW, when George Jean Nathan 
was compiling that astounding 
listof dishes. for the January Mercury, 
could he forget the Bouillabaise they 
serve Friday noons at Robert’s? 
—Lipstick 
. 


MY KISSES ARE ALL FOR 


MY HUSBAND 
[From Our Own Up-to-date Sob Songs | 
I 


A group of chatty flappers 
Sat in a tea-room smart. 
They were talking of their bo} 
friends 
And petting as an Art. 
But one of them was silent. 
She seemed so ill at ease, 
”*T was evident the subject 
Did not her fancy please. 
Her silence now was noticed, 
By the loudest talking girl, 
Who, turning to her, questioned, 
“Well, what’s your trouble, 
Pearl? 

You sit there like a ‘stupid’ 
Without opening your head.” 
The girl flushed up; then bravely 

To her companions said: 


REFRAIN 
“Perhaps I’m _ old-fashioned and 
fussy, 
Perhaps I’m _straitlaced and 
slow, 


But I don’t hold my lips so cheaply 
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As you do, and that much I 
know. 
for my kisses are all for my 
husband. 
I’m going to be married in May, 
\nd I choose to be true. If that 
annoys you, 


Our friendship is ended today.’ 
II 


Her outburst brought forth laughter. 
“Why, Pearl, you're quite 
insane,” 
Said one. Then ‘spoke another: 
“Your line gives me a pain.” 
The maid now rose up weeping 
And was just about to leave, 
When a handsome stranger stopped 
her. 
He wore mourning on his sleeve. 
He said, “Your little preachment, 
My dear, I overheard. 
I know my wife in Heaven 
Would have loved your every 
word, 
The world needs more girls like 
you. 
Though your views your friends 
condemn 
They’ll regret they didn’t heed you. 
When you did say to them”: 


’ 


REFRAIN 


“Perhaps I’m old-fashioned and 
fussy, 
Perhaps I’m straitlaced and slow, 
But I don’t hold my lips so cheaply 
As you do, and that much I 
know. 
For my kisses are all for my 
husband. 
I’m going to be married in May, 
And I choose to be true. If that 
annoys you, 
Our friendship is ended today.” 
—C. Knapp 


IF | WERE KING 


I guess that I’d be orthodox 

And scorn to wear bright-colored 
SOx, 

And waste a lot of precious time 

Inventing ways to punish crime. 

I'd golf and dance and read and sing 

And be an ordinary king. —P. C. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESS 


Thursday I lost a gold watch which I 
valued very highly. Immediately I in- 
serted an ad in your lost-and-found col- 
umn and waited. Yesterday I went home 
and found the watch in the pocket of an- 
other suit. God bless your paper!— 
Florida News. 


Off with that 
“YELLOW MASK!” 


But there is a peculiar sub- 
Of all blight on beauty stance that will erase this 
none is so unsightly as mask quickly. It is known 
that yellowish tinge on as Tri-CalciumPhosphate. 

coeth Your dentist uses it for 
ee cleaning and polishing teeth 
—now you know what a 


YOUR TEETH are naturally §_ ™arvelous beauty maker 
a pearly white. it is! 

For the first time this magic 
substance has been success- 














They should not have that re- 


pellent yellowish tinge. fully embodied in a pleas- 
Of course, you have been con- ant, tasty tooth paste. And 
stantly trying to remove now the dazzling whiteness 
that “yellow mask” —and you have always sought can 
failing. be yours— without the 


slightest harm to the soft- 
est enamel. 

The name of this wonderful 
tooth paste is ORPHOS. Try 
it! Buy a tube from your 
druggist. Note the dazzling 


Here is the reason: In your 
saliva is a “liquid cement.” 
It glues to your teeth—then 
hardens. Tobacco, food and 
coffee stain this mask yellow. 


Ordinary dentifrices slip effects from the first brush- 
right over this mask—like ing. Use ORPHOS Tooth 
one piece of ice over an- Paste— gain long-withheld 
other. beauty! 





ruk CORRECT 





















FREE Mail this —. Now! 


ORPHOS CO., 22 West 32nd St. 
New York City, Dept. N-11 
Please send me, Free, 20-time tube of Orphos Tooth Paste 
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icure Everyon, 
age ne Knows. 









RosRtc 


NAIL ENAMEL 


And now the secret of the perfect 
manicure is no longer limited to the 
exclusive patronage of the Peggy 
Sage Salon at 50 East 57th Street, 
New York City. 









Among the stores in New York now 
featuring Peggy Sage Nail Enamel are— 


Saks Fifth Avenue Jay Thorpe 
Franklin Simon & Co. John Wanamaker 
Taylor Bonwit Teller & Co. 
B. Altman & Co. Kurzman 
Stern Bros. 








A single application keeps the nails 
polished for one week 


Three Dollars Per Box 


ey Sage 


“Le Secret 
de 








Manicure” 
Booklet 
on request 









The Ambassador 


The person who is seen 
here, occasionally, with 
the personages who are 
seen here regularly, be- 
comes a bit more of a 
personage with each visit. 


ITALIAN GARDEN 


Tea Dancing 4:15 to 6:15 


AMBASSADOR GRILL 


“Dinner “Dancing 7:30 to 10:30 
Supper “Dancing 11:15 to closing 


LARRY SIRY 


Conducting his own orchestra 


Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 








THE ART 
GALLERIES 


Art Begins to Interest In- 
vestors—Also Goes In for 
A Chorus 


BOUT now 
the Whitney 

Studio Club is 
scheduled to begin 
¥ an auction of most 

of the things that 
1 comprised its 
iM annual show. It is 
to be a voluntary affair, only those 
participating who desire to aid the tim- 
id collector. The Quinn auction was a 
great object lesson. The statistic engi- 
neers and blue-print flaunters have all 
sorts of data to prove that the Quinn 
sale was a great thing for art. At first 
glance we admit that we were a bit 
frightened by the sight of a purchaser 
going gaily home with a sixteen-by- 
forty-foot canvas, all for the price of 
a case of gin. We were about to treat 
with the enemy. 

The timid bidder, though, at that 
moment of possession, became an art 
collector with potentialities limited 
only by his income or interest in the 
affair. “Iwo galleries report that men 
and women who picked up a fairly 
famous work of art, for less than a 
hundred dollars, have since purchased 
at gallery prices. It all sounds in 
accordance with the laws of econom- 
ics and America. Where pure es- 
thetics fail to interest many folk, the 
chance of unearned increment fas- 
cinates them wildly. All about are 
too many examples of paintings, 
bought when the artist was alive and 
in need of cash, which are now in 
museums or almost priceless. If auc- 
tions increase the buying factor of the 
public, we are all for auctions. The 
individual prices will doubtless be 
much less than if the output were sold 
through the galleries. But more art- 
ists will profit by it in the long run, 
we feel sure. 

At this time too, the town is full 
of things only projected as we go to 
press. The ‘Tri-national show of 
last year is now back with a new name 
and a new abode. It is called the 
Multi-national and is on at the Grand 
Central. It was one of the high spots 
of last year and contained pictures sel- 
dom seen by the local viewer. The 


annual Independent show is also rife 
at the Waldorf, and the embattled 
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Ss your ait 
LONELY? 


Does the last survivor wave a single 
strand aloft? Why not give it company? 
Yy not give it attention? 
4 4 * 


Let Saburo Institute diagnose your case 
and tell you the truth about your hair. It 
costs nothing and imposes no obligation. 


If treatments are prescribed you have 
our absolute guarantee that these treat- 
ments will enable you to keep your present 
hair, or eliminate baldness in a reasonable 
time. You are the judge of results. 


Our methods ate strictly scientific. Diag- 
noses are made in consultation with a 
physician, 


Come in today for Diagnosis 


HOURS: 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. Weekdays 
10 A. M.to6P. M. Saturdays 


SABURO INSTITUTE 


Incorporated 
“FOR HAIR GROWTH” 


25 West 43rd St., New York City 
Suite 603 Vanderbilt 5933 














WHEN 
Everybody is harping 
On price and sales 


It encourages us to hear 


Our friends come down to ask us 


For another suit 


Just like the last 


That’s all—thank you 


Golf School, two instructors, reasonable rates 





CLOTHES 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 
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Academicians, with a couple of thorns 
in their hospitable side, are showing 
Christian fortitude at the Fine Arts 
Building. 


OMIC relief is none too preva- 

lent in the life of an art wander- 
er. We found plenty at the Rein- 
hardt Galleries, where are shown the 
twelve models in competition for a 
monument to the Pioneer Woman, to 
be erected on the Cherokee Strip in 
Oklahoma by Mr. E. W. Marland. 
If the reader doesn’t know, Mr. Mar- 
land is a big oil and ideals man from 
that region and he thought it would 
be nice to perpetuate something. 
Frankly we don’t know what were his 
instructions to the competitors. We 
feel we are sane in thinking that he 
wanted the statue to suggest the pioneer 
woman. We would like to know 
what Mr. Marland thinks about when 
he walks amid his bronze chorus. 

In the last analysis you can’t blame 
New York sculptors. Of course they 
knew that Oklahoma was a city some- 
where out near Yellowstone Park, or 
is it Los Angeles? But pioneer wo- 
men are not to be found in every 
models’ club. And the films are full 
of them. What would be more nat- 
ural than to rush down to the nearest 
cinema or over to White’s “Scandals” 
where they have that lovely tableau of 
pioneer women. And if Mr. Mar- 
land is human he would like his wo- 
men young and lithesome, even if 
they happened to be pioneers. ‘The 
catalogue foreword is a pretty speech 
by the philanthropist at a dinner given 
him after the models had been com- 
pleted. Too bad that he didn’t make 
the speech before the sculptors started 
work. Qh, yes, as you go out, you 
are asked to vote for one. We think 
the farthest north prize should go to 
the sculptor that made a bow to the 
newest of arts, the cinema—and in- 
cluded Rin Tin Tin in the group. If 
Mr. Marland feels he must go through 
with it, we hope he takes Mahonri 
Young, the least of the evils. 


P AT Bourgeois, where you see 

art only once or twice a year, 
there is a show of Stefan Hirsch. 
This is the artist who won a prize last 
vear given by the Art News for its 
dea of the best American picture. We 
el Hirsch has much to recommend 
m if you judge him on his best. We 
think his bad very bad. The light 
things done on the backs of canvases 
ave a certain Japanese value of de- 
sign but are tricky and not things men 
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“The Trousseau House of -America”’ 


Sports Wear for 
The Spring Season 


AISON de BLANC Sports Wear is 
more and more becoming the vogue 
among women who set the mode. Our orig- 
inations for Spring are notable in their indi- 
viduality and smartness. The moderateness 
of the prices will be found most gratifying. 


) 


GRANDE MAISON ve BLANG 


540 FIFTH AVENUE, 44th and 45th Sts.. NEW YORK 
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Barry: “I’ve got the finest barber in the 
world but—” 


Moore: “But—what?”’ 


Barry: “But — well, if he’d only get on to 
LIFE SAVERS, [’d remember him 


in my will!” 
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No Railroading 
Here! 


Any man who buys Ready to Wear clothes knows how 
alterations are usually railroaded through with more regard 
for speed than satisfaction. 

Not so in D’Andrea Brothers’ establishment! The 
customer must be fitted. If possible, at a saving in Ready 
to Wear clothes. If not, he will be told so frankly—and 
referred to our Made to Measure department. 

But in either department he will get the same personal 
attention and the same conscientious care in fitting. That 
is why you will never see or wear an ill-fitting D'Andrea 


garment. 
Ready to Wear, $75 


D Andrea Brothers tu 


MEN'S TAILORS 


587 Fifth Avenue at Forty-Seventh 
Telephone— Murray Hill 5532 
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An Oriental 
Rug is a beauti- 
ful and perma- 


nent possession. 


Orientals, 9x12 ft., $195 and more 
Chinese, 9x12 ft., $295 and more 
Scatter Sizes, $22.50 and more 
Larger Sizes Ranging up to $10,000 
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put their hopes upon. Nor do we 
bend the knee in front of his portraits, 
We did get a thrill out of several of 
his things: “Milltown,” “ New Fne- 
land Town,” and especially “New 
York,” now owned by the Duncan 
Phillips Memorial Gallery. We 
thought, too, the little “Farmhouse” 
and the “Farmyard” superb realiza- 
tions of a mood and a technique of 
following the leader rather than try- 
ing to lead the orchestra. Hirsch is 
worth your time, even though you 
have to go through the inconvenience 
of looking up Bourgeois, on Fifth, 
above Fifty-fourth. 


FEW floors below, in the house 

of Rehn, is a show by Edward 
Hopper. We found his watercolors 
scholarly things; too often the 
draughtsman getting the better of the 
painter. His oils are marvels of pho- 
tography. Somehow they do not move 
us. 

Perhaps it is because he always se- 
lects one of the most hideous subjects 
to be found in a none too beautiful 
country. His choice is always the Ver- 
mont mansard, the Grant and Gar- 
field era of our—shall we say?— 
development. 

Yet, looking carefully at “Glouces- 
ter Street,” we feel that here in time 
would be a fine painter. And that the 
time was mainly at the desire of the 
artist himself—just around the corner 
waiting to be called in when the stunt 
mood becomes boring. 


EA and speeches attend the show- 

ing of Antonio Donghi and 
Henry Schonbauer at the New Gal- 
lery. Donghi was seen last year at 
the big Italian show at the Grand 
Central. We liked his example there; 
if we recall aright, the “Washer- 
woman.” Many of his things, though, 
we find too mannered, too planed and 
smoothed and sandpapered. He has 
a Sheeleresque slickness but usuall) 
rubs most of the spirit out of the 
painting. 

Schonbauer we liked so so. In his 
muscled forms of workmen we 
thought he caught a good deal of 
rhythm. And some of the figures 
have a fine balance. But we walked 
out with a reserved feeling, caused 
by his pathological treatment of bio- 
logical subjects. 


hands, it is difficult enough for an 
artist to hide his soul. But when he 
flaunts his trouble we prefer the primi- 
tive African. 














With Freud in every school girl’s 
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Ve DuDENSING, waiting 
the boatload of Dufy, has thrown 
in a pinch-hit show of new things 
that are worth your while. It is hard 
to title the collection unless you would 
call it “What Mr. Dudensing Brought 
Home From the Quinn Auction.” 
First, and to us foremost, is the Ma- 
tisse bowl of apples. It seems not so 
long-waisted as it did on the auction 
block, and to us is not one of the 
lesser Matisse. We marvel that it 
sold so cheaply; it would adorn any 
room. Another canvas we liked at 
the auction is by Chaubaud, a painter 
who has seemingly dropped out yet 
certainly belongs to his epoch. Then 
there are several Derains, Dufys, 
Pascins and the Stella silverpoints. 
Miscellaneous things we did not get 
to see were Guy Fangel at Durand- 
Ruel, much heralded; Lee Hersch at 
Montross; water colors by Ernest W. 
Haslehurst at Ferargils; Jessie Savage 
Cole at the Art Center. —M. P. 


LENTEN THOUGHT 


I’m seldom obdurate 
To any young curate. 


It’s hard te reject a 
Well-to-do-rector. 


For better, for sicker, 
I'd marry a vicar. 


How sweet to be queen 
Of a prominent dean! 


Pray Fortune may dish-up 
An amorous bishop. 


I’m seldom obdurate 
To any young curate. 
—ELsPETH 


THE ELEGANT WEST 
Hote, Lee—Strictly modern; A De 


Luxe in Every Room.—Indiana Hotel 
Letterhead. 


Dear Miss Leeps—My hair is so oily 
| must wash it every week. This seems 
to be taking out the natural curl. What 
shall I do? 

Jean C.—Send a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope for my leaflet on “Care 
if the Legs.” Your weight is ideal.— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


Despite this, however, her chances 
tor recovery are said to be almost neg- 
gible. 
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SILK CREPE 


Jag 


THE DANCING /TAR OF THE RAMBLER” 


fan /Hlarie Saxon 
WEARS THE NEW 


‘Tantivy frock 
AVE DON 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 40s STREET 
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CPALL MALL Cigarettes +++ Their 
quality never changes! »,7The same 
inimitable blend of rich Turkish to- 
baccos 77 The same appeal to good 


taste,,v,and the same famous red box. 





KINGS [super size] 
cork and plain 
10 for50¢ 


REGULARS Icork tip] 
A shilling in London 
A quarter here 


I N THE FAMOUS RED BOX 






































The only 7 and 9 room apartments available 
in a new building so far south on the Avenue 


WG fifth Ave 


Corner of 83rd Street 


An apartment home of distinction, facing 
Central Park, which assures sunlight, air and 
pleasant outlook. 7 and 9 room suites; also sim- 
plex and duplex 12 and 16 room apartments. 


Here you will find every appointment that 
makes for comfort -of living —for example, 
many of the bathrooms have glass enclosed 
showers in addition to tubs. 

Rentals from $5,500 


September Occupancy 


Douglas] Elliman & [o. 


Agent 





15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 


























DOBBS 


New York’s Leading HATTERS 


The inimitable Style 
and Quality that have 
gained for Dobbs the 
position of New York’s 
Leading Hatters are 
clearly perceptible in 
all Dobbs Hats for the 


New Season. Three con- 





venient shops. 


THERE 1S DISTINCTION IN WEARING DOBBS HATS 


620° FIFTH AVENUE ¢ 324 


at 50th Street 285 Madison Avenue at 40th St. 








at 32nd Street 
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THE CUR 


Metropolis — Pirylh Fetc 


Screen — and 
= 2 8O. 
POLIS,” 


of which you have 
been hearing so 
much, has arrived 
from Germany, 
and is now ex- 
posed at the Rialto. It is a picture of 
many worthy moments, and likewise, 
of many a dull one. 

Unconvincing and overlong, it con- 
tains pictorial qualities that lay se- 
rious claim to your attention, and you 
will do well if you permit yourself 
to go to it. 

The story is laid in the future in 
a mammoth city, Metropolis. The 
workers live far underneath the town, 
and have become parts of the machines 
they manipulate, and on the top, in the 
sunlight, lives the presiding genius, 
John Masterman, and a great group 
of riotous drones. The miserable lot 
of the workers is assuaged by the hope- 
ful and Christian words of a lady 
named Mary, who assures them that 
some way will be found to ease their 
lot. Masterman has an automaton 
built for him with all human charac- 
teristics but a soul, and this he has 
made to look like Mary, and he places 
it underground to preach his bid- 
ding. It double-crosses him, how- 
ever, and stirs the laborers to revolt, 
and causes the whole system to col- 
lapse. 
his son marries Mary, and _ things 
promise to look 
town. 

Most of this is laid on with a ter- 
rible Teutonic heaviness, and an un- 
necessary amount of philosophizing in 
the beginning. “Metropolis” is as soul- 
less as the city of its tale. That the 
workers in such a mechanical civili- 





Masterman loses his sternness, 


rosier around the 


zation would be as vital components 
of their machines as they seem is hard 
to believe, and similar fraudulent de- 
tails prevent the affair from gaining 
complete control of the interest. On 
the other hand, the setting, the use of 
people and their movement, and va- 
rious bits of action stand out as extra- 
ordinary and make it nearly an obli- 
gatory picture. 

The acting is uninspired with the 
exception of Brigitte Helm as the me- 
chanical Mary, and there is a per- 
formance to open your eyes. She 
makes of it a rousing, flaming wench 
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CINEMA 


Fetchingly to the 
Does Very Well 


with a leer that would rock the good 
intentions of a saint, and a devastat- 
ing evilness of spirit. 


HE Film Guild placed its sev- 

enth subscription programme in 
the Guild Theatre and showed “Em- 
ak Bakia” and “The Living Dead 
Man.” The first is one of those 
strange cinematic outbursts where all 
sorts of things go through a lot of 
motions, and beyond demonstrating 
that camera tricks can be hard on the 
eyes, proved practically nothing at all. 
“The Living Dead Man” made its 
appearance as one of the gayest and 
most delightful films to come around 
ina long while. If it doesn’t show up 
again you are being deprived of some 
exceedingly pleasant entertainment. 

The plot comes from Pirandello’s 
“The Late Mathias Pascal,” but just 
how faithful it is to the original I 
know not. Mathias Pascal was over- 
whelmed by almost all the events of 
life, and a surly wife and a sour 
mother-in-law drove him to run away 
to Monte Carlo and grow rich. Upon 
reading in the papers that a body fished 
out of a river in an advanced state of 
decomposition had been mistaken as 
his, he hied himself to Rome and pro- 
ceeded to fall in love. His lack of 
identity confused him considerably, 
but after doing an Enoch Arden, 
things straightened out and he mar- 
ried his second choice. 

That recital does very little justice 
to the humor and feeling that have 
gone into the picturing of the events, 
or to the various touches that are in- 
serted through it. Ivan Mosjoukine, 
the late Ivan Moskine of “Michael 
Strogoff,” conducts himself in the title 
part with an entrancing absurdity and 
understanding. 

He is splendid, and the others in 
the cast do as well. This is a 
French production and was directed 
by Marcel L’Herbier, who ought to 
do more of that sort of thing. 


ye MacLean’s latest, 
“Let It Rain,” is a highly di- 
verting bit of slapstick that should ma- 
terially brighten the corner where you 
are. A Service comedy, it stands well 
out from the myriad that have pre- 
ceeded it. With smooth and amusing 
gags, and smooth and good humored 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Tue New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to Toe New Yorker for— 
[_] 1 Year—$5.00 [] 2 Years—$7.00 


(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 
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bp The Food 
: a is as Good 
as the Music | 


| 
PAUL WHITEMANS 
“Mansel f and Vis Orchestra sinits 
Broadway at Forty Eighth 


Nightly at 5:30 
Special De-Luxe Dinner | |. 
Also a-la-Carte = 
No Couvert Charge 
Until 9:30 
Paul Whiteman and his Or- 
chestra will play during 


Dinner and Supper ‘ 








Phone 
Chickering 2110 
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WARNER jBROS present 2:30 


Barrymo 


- rry JUAN’ 
and V( TA PHONE 
8: WARNER THEATRE sear ar zs 


230 WARNER BROS Presest- 
© 
— BETTER ‘OLE’ 
(TAPHONE 




















V 
BSMOSS Coan Bway at 55S) 
THEATRE 


PLAZA wn. ease 


Direction Leo Brecher 


Sun. and Mon., Mar. 13 and 14: “THE MUSIC 
MASTER” with ALEC FRANCIS; Tues. and Wed., 
Mar. 15 and 16: IRENE RICH in “DON’T TELL 
THE WIFE”; Thurs. and Fri., Mar. 17 and 18: 
ADOLP HE MENJOU in “BLONDE OR BRU- 
NETT ‘E’ Sat... Mar. 19: BUSTER KEATON in 
“THE GE NERAL. 


““Smart New York's Favorite Movie” 














GILBERT MILLER Presents 


HOLBROOK BLINN 


“The Play’s the Thing” 


by Ferenc Molnar 


apted by P. G. Wodehouse 
HENRY MILLER’S by Pg & Sat. 
Theatre, 124 me 43rd - Eves. at 8:50 





GILBERT MILLER Presents 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 
“The Constant W ife’’ 


W. Somerset Maucham 


MAXINE ELLIOTT’ Sis. Wea & Sat. 


Theatre, 39th St. 





‘ie? PYGMALION 
se: BROTHERS KARAMAZOY 


GUILD Pit, Nini? Sh Br 838 
see" NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER 
THE SILVER CORD 





Week of 
Mar. 14. 


joun GOLDEN THEA. 3 &.., 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


























JED HARRIS PRESENTS 


‘BROADWAY’ 


by Philip Dunning and George Abbott 


BROADHURST fi Wa, 


44th St. 
& Sat. 


SEATS—8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


The LADDER 


In its 5th Month 

50th St. East of B’way. 

WALDORF Eves. 8:30. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday. 








PICT 
Major Edward Bowes’ Cenitol Family br'ng- 
ine music to millions every SUNDAY 








PLYMOUTH {ist fit Maar $38 
WINTHROP AMES’ 


OPERA CO. 


and Eves. 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN 


All performances except Thurs. Mats. 


Pirates of Penzance 
THURS. MAT. & * Ielanthe 


THURS. EVES. ONLY 


EVENING through WEAF and its network 
of twelve stations. 





CAPITOL guts Zzs* 
B’way at 51st St. 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 85 
— BALLET CORPS — SOLOISTS — 
SUPPLEMENTING — MOTION 





GWIGHD 








GENTLEMEN 
PREFER St 
BLONDES © Sat 








LAST 2 WEEKS 


TIMES SQUARE 


Theatre, W. 42 
8:30 
Thurs & 
2.30 


Eves, 
Mats 


JUNE WAL KER EDNA HIBBARD 
GEOFFREY KERR & G. P. HUNTLEY 








new PLAYWRIGHT?’S theatre 


52nd St, Thea., 306 W. Columbus 7393 
Eves. 8.30, Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
By 
EAR Em Joe 
Basshe 


“LOUDSPEAKER” resumes Mar. 16. 


WHA Thats 














THEATRE 
West 42d St. 


Twice Daily 


2:30—8 :30 
R y ALL SEATS 
RESERVED 




















NEW AMSTERDAM 7224zz 
West 42d st. 
LAST 2 WEEKS. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 
16 STARS GREATEST CASr 
EVER ASSEMBLED 
JOHN DREW F‘AULINE LORD 
0 HELEN GAHAGAN 
ESTELLE WINWOOD 
RS MRS. THOS. WHIFFEN 
WILTON LACKAY E HENRIETTA C ROSM: AN 
JOHN E. KELLERD EFFIE SHANNON 
ERIC DRESSLER FRIEDA INESCORT 
LAWRENCE D’ORSAY J. W. KERRIGAN 
in Arthur rw O Pa Comedy 


TRELAWNY ic “WELLS” 
FULTO Eves. oy ne — & Sat., 2:30 
FRANK CRAVEN 


In his Newest Comedy 


“Money from Home” 
WITH A CAST OF DISTINCTION 


CS oO R T W. 48 St. Eves. 8:15 sharp 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:15 


The Great London and New York Success 


“The Constant Nymph” 


B'w & 46 St. Dir. A. L. 
GAIETY Eves, 8:30, *Mats. Wed. & Ss 


Sat. 2:30 
“BY ALL MEANS GO TO SEE 


‘TOMMY’ A Deligmttul Comedy” 





46th Street, West of Broadway 








—Hammond 
Herald-Tribune 
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RUTH ST. DENIS) + TEDSHAWN 
And Their 


Denishawn Dancers 
Carnecie Hatt, Aprit 4TH, 5TH AND 6TH 
Wepnespay Matinee 2.30 
Change of Program Wed. Afternoon and Eve. 
Only New York Performances of Season 
Following Eighteen Months of Unprece- 
dented Triumph in Near and Far East 


SEATS ON SALE CARNEGIE BOX OFFICE 
Tevernone Circre 1770 


SHITMISHISTHIFT HIST HIST HIGHS HI 











LOEW J 


WERIE iDAN g TAVE. 


Mar. 12, 13, 14: Elinor Glyn’s “‘IT’’ with CLARA 
BOW; Mar. 15, 16: EMIL JANNINGS in 
“FAUST’; Mar. 17, 18: NORMA SHEARER in 


“UPSTAGE’”’; Mar. 19, 20, 21: D. W. Griffith's 
“SORROWS OF SATAN” with ADOLPHE MENJOU 














NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 


466 Grand St. Drydock 7516 
Every Eve. (Except Mon.) Mat. Sat. 


PINWHEEL 


A play of New York by Francis Edwards Faragoh 











Knickerbocker 


EDDIE DOWLING 


B’way at 38th St. Eves. 8:3 

Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:0 
A. L. ERLANGER Presents 

THE INDISPUTABLE SUCCESS 

In the New 


Musical 
Comedy 


HONEYMOON LANE 











VANDERBILT Matinees “Wed. 


48th St. Eves. 8:30 
and Sat., 2:50 
“Sprightly, imaginative musical comedy. has 
freshness, vivacity, vigor to the point of in- 
tensity.”"—N. Y. LD. 


HELEN FORD sip the 


Utterly Different Musical Comedy 


EGGY-ANN 


with LULU McCONNELL 
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The 
New York’s great new 
amusement institution is an- 
nounced as the Cathedral of 
the Motion Picture, which 
vests it with the dignity 
’ that its beauty deserves. 





But it is much more than 

that: it is the First Wonder 
of the Amusement World. 
’ New York’s six millions 
never have had so perfect an 
i expression of entertainment 
art. 

No visitors to New York 
will have seen the greatest 
wonder of the city until they 
have seen the Roxy. 





Sil 


It is an institution without 
a rival, and it can have none. 
In it you find new standards 
of entertainment that only its 
creator has been able to devise. 
No opera house or theatre in 
any world capital compares with 
it in physical magnificence. 


SFITHISHIGWISHISHIGCHIGCNIS 


The Roxy’s sheer pre- 
eminence places it above su- 
perlatives. There are 6,200 
comfortable seats all placed in 
intimate relation to the stage. 
An orchestra of 110 perfect 
musicians. Three notable or- 


__ii 


. ganists at three consoles play 
on the world’s largest organ at 
$ the same time. Four conduc- 
tors of eminence. A ballet of 
¥ fifty. The choral glories of 100 
= splendid voices. Only in the 
Roxy are programs prepared 
) 


on such a scale of immensity. 


We venture the belief that 
people throughout the nation 


who visit New York will take 
as much pride in the Roxy 
as the big family of native New 
Yorkers. 



























acting it contains nothing to bring you 
a frown. Even the sub-titles are 
good, 

The slightest of plots carries these 
things. There is a feud between a 
sailor and a marine, a girl for them to 
woo, some bandits to be captured, and 
that is all. There is no use prying 
into the details. MacLean is pretty 
much as he has always been before, 
and Shirley Mason as the girl seems 
to be having a grand time, and with- 
out any effort. 

No gob ever carried himself more 
naturally than Wade Boteler does in 
his impersonation of one in this pic- 
ture. 


OMEBODY had an effective and 
gruesome idea and “Three 
Hours,” at the Strand, is the result of 
trying to make a movie out of it. The 
idea is of a lady who for years asked 
her estranged husband to allow her to 
come and see her child, and how he 
finally relents on its birthday. 

When the lady arrives she _ is 
shown her daughter in a coffin. The 
padding that goes with this is very 
soft. 

The sub-titles—or shall we call 
them captions this time—are terrible, 
the characters do a great deal of star- 
ing at each other, and the tot raises 
the old question of where do the mov- 
ies find their children? They cause 
me to suspect that the sometimes wor- 
thy practice of infanticide is being 
neglected. 


af § HE Taxt Dancer,” at the Cap- 
itol, is just another movie. It 
doesn’t hurt, and it doesn’t affect the 
blood pressure. The heroine is one of 
the misses who come to New York to 
find fame as a dancer, and run afoul 
of millionaires and murder. A crook 
goes straight for her, rounders know 
that they have been in the presence of 
a fine personality—after she has 
slapped their faces—and you wouldn’t 
be surprised. Need we go on with 
this? 


CONFESS to a liking for Rin-Tin- 
Tin, and mention him with some- 
thing of a crusading spirit. If the 
stories to which he is subjected do not 
stifle your appreciation, the power 
and grace with which he moves 
should be enough reward for watch- 
ing him. 
The picture, by the way, that started 
this is “Hills of Kentucky” (Hippo- 
drome). —O. C. 


Fantastic 
Fatalistic 
Futuristic 














the long- 
awaited 
Paramount 
-U. F. A. 


production 


High into the air! 
Deep into the earth! 


Confounding 
Astounding 





this gigantic 
cine-miracle 
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Ymporteus 


GOWNS - COATS » AXILLINERSY 


























Four Piece 


Roomy coat with slightly 
fitted two button effect, vest, 
knickers and long trousers. 
From unusually smart and 
exclusive British design. 


THIRTY-NINE FIFTY 
AND MORE 


Send For Style 
Catalogue J 


BRYMLEY’S 


5 West 46th Sc. * 177 Broadway 
New York 
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GODS IN EXILE 
WO thousand young men, in 


their early twenties, all unmar- 
ried, are about to be thrown out 
into the cold world by the Y. M. C. 
A.—or “Y,” as it is called by the 
Junior League. This is the result, we 
understand, of the new ruling of that 
organization that no one may remain 
in its quarters over a year. What doom 
will befall these innocents, experts in 
the life of the city, traffic officers, 
social workers, Dudley Field Malone, 
Peggy Joyce and the like, cannot 
imagine. All we know is that when 
spring comes to Bryant Park, these 
young men, these boys, these children, 
nurtured in the chivalry of this great 
institution, must seek new homes. 
Already many débutantes have post- 
poned their trips to Europe till they 
see how the situation pans out. And 
landladies-about-town are busy bus- 
tling to be ready for the crisis. 
“We are having our hall bedrooms 
done over, and our daybeds over- 
hauled,” said one of these latter. “A 
few of us have had our tonsils out, 
too. We foresee that these boys will 
need training in various things. They 
will have to get along without their 
Bible classes. Not many lodging 
houses have gymnasia, to use the cor- 
rect plural, but the youngsters will 
learn that there are other ways of 
getting exercise than fooling around 
with a lot of padded horses and paral- 
lel bars. Perhaps some of us will 
even establish little night classes of our 
own to make them feel at home.” 


HE news of the imminent exodus 

has caused something of a flurry 
at the Martha Washington, and at the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion—or “Y. W.,” as it is known at 
Yale. It seems only too likely that 
this precedent will lead to the eviction 
of the unmarried inmates in these es- 
tablishments also. 

“We girls,” said a sophomore at the 
Martha Washington, “are so happy 
here that we can’t bear to think of 
leaving the campus. It is terrible to 
think of our sororities being scattered 
about the city. And chafing dish par- 
ties! Our fudge and debates! All our 
intramural activities! What will hap- 
pen to us girls if we don’t have our 
intramural activities?” 

It is an open secret that covert over- 
tures are being already broached to the 
prospective exiles by spinsters in these 
other homes. A note bearing the crest 
of the “Y. W.” (a unicorn rampant 
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on a field of Alice blue), addressed 
to a young man in the Electric Gas 
and Light (preferred stock) was 
opened by the official censor and found 
to suggest a conference, conference 
being “Y. W.” code for rendezvous 
d’amour, at an uptown Reuben’s. 

The doomed young men are steel- 
ing themselves like true heroes and 
members of the American Legion and 
little knights and pawns, to face their 
future. 

“We are ready to go over the top 
when duty calls,” said one of them, 
lifting his eyes from the Furnished- 
Room column. “We must sacrifice 
the luxuries and the wholesome at- 
mosphere of these dear halls and lock- 
er rooms. But even in the rigors of 
a lodging house we shall cling to 
the ideals we have acquired here, 
although perhaps some of us will 
marry. 

“But the marriage problem is not 
easy for us. Where can we find a girl 
who can give us such a home as we 
have here, with a swimming pool, 
night classes (perhaps), Bible classes, 
not to mention the admirable cuisine 
and the proper care taken of our 
laundry?” 


HERE indeed? That is the 
greatest hope that each of these 
sad exiles may look for in life. Per- 
haps the “Y” will allow an alumnus 
to linger a moment in its corridors and 
cloisters, recalling the dear dead days. 
Perhaps some, stronger and more able 
than the average, will manage to im- 
bue their hall bedrooms with the true 
spirit of their old homestead, carrying 
in their hearts always the spirit of the 
Y. M. C. A. But we hope for more 
than that for many of them. We hope 
these fine examples of American wo- 
manhood, the alumnae of the “Y. 
W.,” or the Martha Washington, or 
those ladies of the Junior League who 
have postponed their trips, will seek 
out these exiles in their desolation, and 
as only a woman can, will murmur: 
“Let me be your ‘Y. M. C. A.’” 
—Joun CuHaptn MosHer 


NOTE ON A RECENT 
INVENTION 


\ tricky airplane in the sky 

ls screeching songs in passing by. 

One harassed mortal underneath 
Decides that air was meant to breathe, 
And mutters savagely though lightly: 
“Science isn’t what it might be.” 


—P.C. 














The Atmosphere 
of a Private Dwelling 


9 9 © Fifth Avenue will be the natural choice of cer- 
tain families as a city residence. Its location, 
its obvious character, its perfection of detail—furnish a 
setting that is as much a part of their accustomed back- 
ground as New York itself. All their lives they have 
lived on or near the Avenue—their families before them 
have lived there. To continue such residence is their 
natural heritage. 
990 in its design, in its building, in its appointments—was 
planned to meet the rigid requirements of these people. 
Located on one of the few available north corners of 
residential Fifth Avenue, each apartment has 22 win- 
dows facing south as well as 54 feet of frontage on 
Fifth Avenue, overlooking Central Park—thus assuring 
exceptionally cheerful, sunny rooms with an outlook 
finer than that from many a country estate. 
Ready for occupancy in September. Representative on the premises. 


ifth Avenue 


North Corner of 80th Street 
100% Co-operative 
There are but six apartments in the entire building 
Five are duplex of 
13 rooms and 5 baths 
(One Sold) 

One, a triplex of 
16 rooms and 5 baths 
occupying the 12th, 
13th and roof floors 


Prices from $92,000 


Douglas, Flliman & ([n., Inc. 


Selling and Managing Agent 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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HULETT 


MOTOR CAR CO. 
1884 BROADWAY. 
AT 62ND STREET 
NEW YOR K 


DEMONSTRATION BY APPOINTMENT 
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Mae 
Boston Début—Pojj in 


OT to be out- 
done by the 
showmanship of 
Mr. Ziegfeld, who 
offered the first 
m view of “Rio Rita” 
. fmm to the public of 
Boston, Cadillac has finally shown its 
infanta, the La Salle, at the motor 
exhibition in that city. 

This move, we are zealously in- 
formed by young men of New Haven, 
is not because Cadillac seeks the ap- 
proval of the Yard and the Vincent 
Club before proceeding further. 
Rather it is the accustomed method 
of trying the thing on the dog before 
exhibiting it to the doggy. 

We are inclined, with the proper 
caution, to the latter view. The car 
is distinctly metropolitan in tone, with 
a great many of those small differences 
which make the difference—a charac- 
teristic which we have not noted in 
Boston attire. 

Précis: V-type motor, that is, four 
on each side instead of eight in a row. 
Price, around $2,750 when every- 
thing has been computed, in New 
York. Wheelbase, 125 inches, or the 
same length as the Hupmobile Eight, 
and within three inches of Hudson 
and the larger Buicks. 

This modernist child of a dignified 
parent was displayed in a preliminary 
model at Paris last fall. It is all the 
more commendable that to date there 
has been little fol-de-rol about its 
being a foreign car. Rather it belongs 
to that limited) group of swankier 
American automobiles typified by the 
Little Marmon. Asa matter of fact, 
La Salle is so United States that it has 
permitted itself to provide a sedan mo- 
del which is squarish, ample, redolent 
of the suburban family, oozing virtue 
and substantiality, a concession to the 
Rotarian market. 

But the line, as a whole, is as re- 
freshing as a Paris frock in a Des 
Moines, Iowa, ballroom. The color 
plan is quite /e dernier cri, with the 
hood and cowl in some models dark, 
while the main body is light. That is 
a cri which is not only the latest, but 
also gives rise to diverting speculation. 
It will lead probably to zebra stripes 
and other untold atrocities with pig- 
ments, on the part of rivals who will 
see the value of a color difference. La 
Salle, we warn, has achieved individ- 
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m—Dodge Dilemma 


uality without departing from sim- 
plic ity. 

The radiator, equipped with verti- 
cal shutters, is high and narrow, sug- 
gestive of Hispano-Suiza. On one 
roadster the extra wheels (two ex- 
tras) are carried in back of the front 
fenders. Among the special touches 
is the steering-wheel, with rim of much 
smaller circumference than usual, an 
item which helps the interior more 
than one would expect. 

Slim, swift, and attentive to ele- 
gances, this is distinctly a motor car 
in the metropolitan manner. 


NE becomes rather bored at the 
lack of pocket-room in most of 
the motor cars. This is a sin as cardi- 
nal as the omission of adequate closet 
space in an apartment, a failing which 
Dup ex tells me is unpardonable. 
Buick in some of its models has 
met this situation quite agreeably. Its 
four-seated coupé, known as Number 
Fifty-eight, has a generous rear deck 
which will hold all the gadgets one 
would wish to carry on a short trip. 
More amiable, and more in line with 
what we are getting at, is the roadster 
model, which has big, full pockets 
approachable from the inside. The 
right-hand door, for instance, contains 
a compartment for polishing cloths 
and general utility tools. In the left 
door is another container for maps, 
magazines, field-glasses, and such 
other doo-hickeys as one may wish to 
take along. ‘This pocket has a lock. 
Little things tell the story. 


ODGE, it appears, is facing that 
struggle which still confronts so 
many a girl in our smaller cities. Shall 
she rouge a little, or remain a good 
Baptist? Dodge Brothers’ automobile 
has always sold itself on the idea of 
being a stocky, dependable, lasting 
product. But, alas, gentlemen prefer 
—and Dodge has yielded to the pres- 
ent furore. 

The “De Luxe” models coming 
through in March are being finished in 
Algerian (sky) blue with ivory and 
white molding. ‘The visor is now a 
continuation of the roof, instead of 
being screwed on separately. This is 
a change since show-time. 

All of which is nice, effective, and 
done with a decent Dodge restraint, 
but we feel that the really important 
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“Well, Bob, it's five minutes pa two. What's the Sory going to be?” 
“Ob, I'll tell ber we had a blowout.”’ 
“That would never get pas my wife. She knows I use Kelly-Springfields.”’ 
































As to digestion—Of course, it’s pos- 
sible to eat all your meals with a jazz 
band blaring in your ear, waiters 
stepping on your pumps, and with 
the party at the next table tuning in 
on the intimate details of your con- 
versation, but it really isn’t good for 
the digestion. .... For a change, why 
not try The Sulgrave's excellent din- 
ing room.. . really good food, with 
a wide selection of choice.. . ex- 
pertly prepared .... served in an at- 
mosphere of restful charm and pri- 
vacy by servants who know their 
business. .. luncheon, tea, or dinner 

















Che 
Sulgqrauve- 


PARK AVENUE and 67% STREET i 














"10, MADISON 





Telephone Regent 4000 
Cable Address—MADISOTEL 


cA Town House Hotel 
of Superior @haracter 


cA Town House HOoret of supe- 
rior character which commends 
itself to a clientele accustomed to 
the highest standards of living . . 
An environ- 


Moderate in size. 


ment of quiet charm and rest- 
fulness and of accepted social 


prestige. 


THEODORE TITZE 
Managing Director 


®he- MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 


ie 








New York City 5 


item in this line is the back-door mode] 
of the business sedan. Here is the solu- 
tion of the station car problem. With 
this rear-opening method, and re- 
movable rear seat, the vehicle can 
perform the services of a small truck, 
and yet serve as a utility car. A con- 
venient unit of equipment for the 
country house at Great Neck. 

—NicnHo.tas Trorr 


TIDBITS 


* HAVE often wondered,” said 
I I to Timothy, “if you sell many 
of these nickel chunks of candy 

with the dainty names.” 

I indicated the array of “Love 
Nests,” “Tootsie Rolls,” “Fluffy 
Puffs” and the like, all wrapped neat- 
ly in foil and laid out upon Timothy’s 
subterranean candy and _ newspaper 
bazaar. 

“By overcoming a monstrous error 
in the psychology of salesmanship,” 
said ‘Timothy, “with a simple but ef- 
fective bit of strategy, yes.” 

“Tn a word —?” 

“By placing the things where red- 
blooded men can select their favorite 
without naming it,” said Timothy. 

“T had,” said I, “often wondered 
if red-blooded men ever ask for a 
‘Fruity Fudgelet.’ ” 


" EVER,” said Timothy. “There 
are many men who cannot do 
without a bit of nut-studded choco- 
late, but they would rather die than 
ask for it in so many words. As it is, 
they merely grab their tidbit and say 
gruffly ‘Here!’ ” 
“T am happy that it is so,” pursued 
Timothy, “for it would pain me even 
more than my customer, if he should 
accost me, in the course of an other- 
wise pleasant day, with ‘I should like 
a “Baby Ruth.” ’ 
“The things should have a nomen- 
clature similar to the stogie or the 
cigarette. ‘La Felicia? or ‘Galla- 
gher.’ They would still have an ap- 
peal to children and ladies and at the 
same time would allow a regular fel- 
low with a sweet tooth to breathe 
freely. As it is, even though a man 
can grab up his tidbit without naming 
it, he goes about the business with the 
sneaking air of a family man easing 
out of a grocery with a box of animal 
crackers for the kiddies.” 


post then a large fellow, not unlike 
Mr. Tunney in build, came to the 














stand and bought an Evening Graphic. 
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He loitered to read its peach-colored 
front page. 

“T fancy,” said Timothy to me, “a 
lady has fainted yonder.” 

[ turned and stared. No lady had 
fainted. I gazed upon Timothy with 
a faint wonder. The chap with the 
Tunney physique had gone. 

“That,” said Timothy, “was a ruse 
to distract you. Please excuse it. It 
permitted our friend to seize his daily 
‘Booful Biskit.? He’s a little shy 
about strangers.” 

—JameEs GRovER THURBER 


DOWN-TOWN LYRICS 
Hupson TERMINAL 


The shops and smells, 
And noise and talk, 
And antic toys, 
And radio squawk, 
Are jumbled together on Terminal 
Walk, 


All on a rainy noonday. 


From side to side, 
From ramp to ramp, 
Feet come slithering 
(Slightly damp) 
To stroll and shuffle and squirm and 
stamp 
On every rainy noonday. 


When fruit and sodas 
And soggy hats 
Are all mixed up 
With the acrobats 
That serve the lunch at the food-stalls 
—that’s 
A rollicking, rainy, 
Mad miscellany, 
Typical Terminal noonday. 
—BurkeE Boyce 


PRETTY HANDY, AT THAT 


For the Table: Aluminum tea spoons, 
30 cents; one china tea set, hand dec- 
orated, $17.19; six brass cuspidors, sale, 
79 cents.—Adv. in Augusta (Ga.) Her- 


ald. 


Urbano’s manager appeared on the 
Stage and explained that the singer had 
met with an accident while alighting 
trom his auto before the theatre and 
had been compelled to return to his 
hotel and wait there until another pair 
could be found for him—Johnstown 
(Pa.) Tribune. 


_ Still, he almost never splits his 
infinitives, 









FLYING 
GLASS 


the Sword 
of Damocles 


of every 



















Damoctes. beneath a 
naked sword suspended by a 
single hair, was safer than the 
motorist who drives behind a 
\ windshield or with windows of 





motorist > gl ¥* ordinary glass. 








































































Not one, but hundreds of 
potential swords and daggers are 
in windshield and windows. A 
side swipe, acrash—they shatter 
into a shower of glass splinters, 
every one a razor edged, cutting 
sword. 


Clear - Vision 


Iriplex 


—THE GLASS THAT WILL 
NOT SHATTER 


will protect you, and those with 
you from this peril. Even in the 
hardest crash Triplex will do no 
more than crack. There will be 
no flying glass, no painful cuts, 
disfigurement, blindness, or 
worse. 
<RIPLEY 
Insist Sign of 
lon the Safety 
516m OF safe™™ 


THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS CO. 
OF NORTH AMERICA, INC. 


Hoboken Terminal! Hoboken, N. J. 
In England: The Triplex Safety Glass Co., Ltd. 
Piccadilly, London 
Telephone Columbus 5527-5528 or fillin and 
mail the coupon for full details and prices. 


New York Triplex Safety Glass Co., Inc. 
110-114 West End Avenue 
Columbus 5527-5528 


Please have your representative call on me, 
without obligation on my part, to give me details 
of Triplex—the glass that will not shatter. 


Name 





Address. 





ie Make of car 
























“NOM OPEN 


N Apartment Ho- a A 
tel—located at : 
the plati- 
num hub of 
NewYork’s 
“Social 
Quarter’ — 
convenient 
to every- 
thing you’d 
care to be 
convenient 
an 
Drop in for dinner some eve- 
ning this week. You'll find the 
Drake’s Chef is one of those 
who made French cooking fa- 
m mous!...And then— 
m,. there’s always a renting 
agent near by! 
Apartments, 2 to 7 
~™ rooms, unfur- 
nished and 
furnished (in- 
comparably) 
$2500 up. 
Leasingnow. 
Occupancy 
immediately or October First. 













DRAK 


440 PARK AVE. 
AT 56th ST. 
Alfred C. Ray, Manager 
A BING & BING BUILDING 
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HIDEAWAYS 
[' STANDS a short distance from 


the Avenue, a few minutes’ 

walk from either St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral or St. Thomas’s Church. It 
may have been the town residence of a 
successful banker in that not-long ago 
before the whimsicalities of law set up 
another trade more lucrative than put- 
ting money out at interest. So, at 
least, its impressive white marble front 
suggests. Not a valueless suggestion, 
either, in this age wherein austere ex- 
teriors may blind passing agents Vol- 
steadeurs to the gay lights gleaming 
within. 

This most sumptuous of what our 
Texan Congressmen are wont to refer 
to as “gilded dens of iniquity” has an 
American basement entrance. The 
door is of oak, in which is a square 
lattice-work of iron—a device not de- 
signed for its present service, that of 
guarding against the entrance of any- 
one who remotely resembles a Con- 
gressman. They are jealous about ad- 
missions there. Behind the opening a 
panel slides, when one has rung the 
bell in a certain manner, and a sharp 
face peers in minute inspection. 


EF ledage the door swings inward 
the aspect is of a private home; 
the guardian of the portal is attired in 
quiet livery. It is not until one has 
climbed the curving stairs to the upper 
floor that the complexion of the inte- 
rior changes. A small, well-equipped 
service bar is installed and about it 
ring the old, familiar sounds—the 
metallic rattle of agitated cocktail 
shakers; the -chime-like tones of ice 
swimming against the sides of tall 
glasses; the pop-gun noises of mush- 
room-shaped corks after the wires have 
been disengaged from the necks of 
heavy bottles. 

Formal dress is the normal attire in 
the two dining-rooms of the parlor 
floor, as it is also, I believe, in the 
smaller private rooms of the stories 
above. The furnishings are conserva- 
tive in their richness; the waiters are 
soft-voiced and, it must be admitted, 
better trained than those encountered 
today in the better hotels. 

Food is good; wines and liqueurs are 
excellent. The patrons give their or- 
ders with the assurance of those who 
know and who pay well for fulfill- 
ment. Brands, and even vintages, are 
specified. 

Is it Scotch? Then, Haig and Haig 
Liqueur, or Peter Dawson, dimple, or 
whatever else is desired. Is it Sau- 
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~ You won't mind 


shaving again 
tonight when yoy 
quickly heal those 


UNSEEN 
NICKS 


Invisible . . . those tiny nicks! 
Yet disagreeable—leaving the 


-face tender and irritated, unready 


for shaving again within 24 hours! 

Heal them quickly and your 
face will feel ready for even that 
dreaded second shave. 

A dash of Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac— 
a quick tingling rush of circula- 
tion—and those tiny nicks are 
healed, soothed, forgotten! 

Used daily Pinaud’s Lilac toughens 
the skin without coarsening it. You'll 
like its clean lilac odor. 

Get it at any drug or department 
store today. Ed. Pinaud’s signature on 
each bottle. Pinaud Incorporated, 90 
Fifth Ave., New York—sole distribu- 
tors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris, 


ED. PINAUDS 


LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 











Do other women 
have more attention at parties 
than you... MORE FUN? 


urety it isn’t because of their clothes 
—-yours are just as clever. It's a little 
dash of sophistication that capti 
vates—a little sureness use they 
know they are looking their best. But 
how—how does one acquire that so con 
fident a manner? Perhaps these clever 
women have attended to an all-important 
detail that you have overlooked. Your 
hair—have you noticed it lately? Has it 
a glint o° gold when the light falls on it? 
Is there just a gleam of bronze where the 
wave dips in? If not, you simply have 
not had a Golden Glint shampoo lately. 
It's not a dye—it's a shimmer and a 
gleam. Golden Glint!—At drug or 
toilet goods counters, or direct—25¢ 
*** J. W. Kost Co., 664B Rainier 
Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


Golden Glint Shampoo 


—that magic luster for every shade of hair 
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nd terne? —Audinet et Buhan’s; is it a| [FE 
| Rhine wine?—that Foster Riesling 
n from Wiesbaden; is it Champagne? 


—Louis Roederer, or Pol Roger, or 
YOu Cordon Rouge, and a mention of 
year. Not quite the best, but close 

ose enough to be appreciated. 
Only their more important cus- 
tomers are introduced by the brokers 
: who constitute the major portion of 
this place’s cliéntéle: the Pennsylvania 
) coal operator; the lumberman from 
Maine; the woollen goods manufac- 
turer from Massachusetts. An ideal 














Licks! spot for the conversion of pros- 
| the pects. 
eady Somehow, they have more faith in 
Ours! the nation’s industrials, and in the fin- 
eo anciers of the Street, after they have 
* learned how easily these latter may 
te. command fine foods and finer wines. 
cula- 
} are OT five minutes’ walk from this 
: imposing resort is the sort of : THE PRINCE OF WALES TIES 
an place one visits once—and sits at a cor- in many special hy ge ty spring season. 


ner table beneath the shredded wheat . pie! re pray 
80 decorations which the management ee 53.50 — $5.50 oe ee 


Te on ; 
1, 90 supposes lend a romantic, languorous ESTABLISHED 1861 
ribu- air to the room. Or perhaps the man- 

aris, 


agement is more cynical and supposes 
YS nothing of the sort, relying instead on 

the inspirational value of the doubly- 
forbidden liqueur which is its chief 
source of revenue. Yes, one may have 
frappéd absinthe there—for a consid- es“ 


ation. And ines; and =) | ee Se 

whishoye; dad Seoeeah cxcieele—tane HOTEL MARGUERY & | 

the sickly green madness is most popu- \ ge ) 
PARK AVENUE 4 


lar with the patrons. 
AT 477 STREET 


A three-piece Hawaiian orchestra 

furnishes music for such couples as 

would transfer their amatory endeav- Built around a formal Italian Garden 

ors to the two-by-four hardwood space away from the business rumble, yet ee 
by the smartest shopping and amusements, 

with an atmosphere of quiet and home. 


IHNOO 
BUDD BUILDING Ys, U SINGER BUILDING 


572 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 149 Broadway 








in the center of the floor. A surly 
orchestra, this, grumbling if it is not 
tipped at the conclusion of each en- 
core. Food is served by olive-skinned 
waiters, but only perfunctorily. It in- 
terferes with drinking. 











SOLID COLOUR SCARVES 


These smart scarves are made of natural silk, solid colour Barathea. Without 
lining, folded, and hand needled, thus insuring a good knot and long life. 
Loose threaded so they do not bind or wrinkle. 


ARTHER west, in the Fifties, one 


encounters more honesty. The 


rumble of the “L” trains is heard 
plainly and it may be their vibrations 


In seventeen shades: 


J ‘ ° Blue: Navy, Royal, Delft Grey: Nickel, Silver : 
which stir the wooden stairs so omin- Brown: Tobacco, Russet, Green: Myrtle, Olive, Reseda 
Walnut Red: Maroon, Copper, Wine . 


ously when one descends to the base- 
ment entrance. 

A kitchen is just beyond the door- 
way—a fine, fair kitchen, with 
golden bronze utensils, such as a 
French chef would prize. And there 
is a French chef, and he does take 
pride in his implements, and he has a 
gracious, beaming “bon soir” for every 
arrival, 

Past the kitchen is a larger room, 











Also Mauve, Purple and Black. 
$3.50 Each. Three scarves for $10. By mail postpaid. 
BRAIDED BELTS 


Skillfully braided by hand from one piece of the finest saddle leather, these 
belts wear wonderfully well without losing their shape. The play in the 
braiding gives unusual comfort and correct support to the trousers. 


Black, Cordovan and Tan Sizes 28 to 44 
By mail, $4. Postpaid 


Albert Leonard George Inc. 
G08 Madison Aue., at 5Hth Street, New York 


Importers Haberdashers Shirtmaker 











A PERFUME 
LIKE A POEM 


ERFUME is poetry. If a fragrance 

could be blended that would express 
the essential cadenced color of your per- 
sonality, it would be your perfume—your 
poem! And if that perfume, made for you 
alone, could be possessed by none but you, 
what distinction would be yours! But 
where can you discover the one me 
exclusive as a Paris gown? Nayan, Specialist 
in Charm, poet of perfumes, will create for 
you your own individual perfume. Nayan! 
versed in the French tradition of fragrances, 
skilled in the analysis of types and pein 
—she will find the keynote of your charm... 
will find it and accent it. 


For Ghis Unique New Service 
cAsk B. ALTMAN & CO. 


NeA-Y-A-N 
perfume for personality * 
PARFUMERIE ARMIN DEGENER, Inc. 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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4 out of 5 
Have Razor Pains 


But not the folks 
who shave with 
Barbasol. No, sir; 
all slickand swift 
andcoolforthem. 
No brush. No 
rub-in. Use Bar- 
basol—3 times— 
according to di- 
rections. 





“Mister, you’re 
next!” 


Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 








The Barbasol Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ienclose 10c. Please send trial tube. 


N. Y,-3-12-27 














its walls latticed and autumn-leaved. 
There are laughter, chatter, and gaiety. 
Claret and Burgundy are favored 
among potables. The waitresses are 
buxom; French peasant type. One is 
shocked at first to see them take firm 
hold of a wine bottle between their 
knees, the better to wield the cork- 
screw. But a Continental background 
lends easy adaptability. 

As gay a place as there is in town: 
European atmosphere; family parties, 
good-humored chaff; a general air of 
easy-going acquaintance. 

Only one unaccompanied male in 
evidence. He was chatting to the 
prettiest of the waitresses. She laughed 
and shook her head. But, half an 
hour later, she talked without laugh- 
ter; and I saw the lone male con- 
sult his watch. There were two hours 
until closing time. 


OUTHWARD, amid the wink- 

ing lights of the theatrical district, 
I stood before an iron gate in the side 
of the brownstone stoop. Again the 
wary process of identification. Recog- 
nized, I walked with others into a 
square chamber. A steel door clanged 
behind us and a heavy bolt slid to. An- 
other steel door showed a peephole. 
After mysterious knockings it swung 
back, and quickly closed when we 
were past. 

Three floors of dining rooms here; 
and in the first glimpse I caught the 
glitter of the theatrical. Pseudo-cul- 
tured tones; too many diamonds in 
the women’s jewels; too rich furs; too 
low décolletage. And, once in a 
while, a soprano voice uttering 
strangely from the wrong garb. 
Startling—but, again, one adjusts one- 
self. The food was edible. The cock- 
tails were potent; one was asked if a 
dash of absinthe was desired; Chianti, 
or Bordeaux, or sparkling Burgundy 
was available with dinner. Benedic- 
tine, or brandy, or Cointreau, or kum- 
mel with the coffee. 

Everything unabashed, almost 
everything excellent—but, a bit too- 
hysterical a note in the noise. 


A oe place I know stands 
amid the deep shadows of the 
commercial section at night. One of 
studious bent may repair there from 
the Public Library with little loss of 
time. 

A tiny automatic elevator will de- 
posit visitors three flights up, if it ‘is 
in fair mood and its passengers press 
the right button. One enters into a 
miniature barroom. All the old fix- 
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; Hotel Westover 


253-263 W. 72nd Street 
Bet. Broadway & West End Avenue 
A hotel that is new, smart, lux- 
urious and modern to the 
minutest detail, containing 450 

rooms. 


Furnished or Unfdrnished. By the 
Day, Month, or Year 


Only six minutes from the heart 
of the amusement and business 





Single Rooms....... $5 per day up 
a $12 per day up 


«i —> 





> 


‘J. W. WEXLER, Resident Manager 


Restaurant fAiartel 


FRENCH CUISINE 


B g 
1-2-3, Rooms or More 
centers. 
< TRANSIENT RATES————> 
: a 








In a leisurely jaunt 
abroad I collected 
odd and lovely 


GIFTS 


EAST & WEST 
980 Madison Avenue 
76th Street 

Rhinelander 2498 




















ONLY COLLEGE 
OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 
20 W. 54th St. New York City 
Tel. Circle 10041 
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The Doorway 
To Distinguished Clothes 


(Conpeny fashions 
in suits and topcoats 
interpreted with the 
restraint and dignity 
usually found in only the 
finest custom tailoring. 
Even a casual inspection 
will demonstrate our 
acquaintance with the 
requirements of a dis- 
criminating clientele. 


Charles Geib, duc. 


Gentlemen’s Clothing 
8 West 45th Street 
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FINANCING A 

CO-OPERATIVE 

APARTMENT 

BY THE 

INDIVIDUAL 
OWNER 

. forthosewho |— 
now own or 
contemplate 
the purchase 

a 
| of one +<~-< : 


Jend for booklet 


Realty Acceptance Corporation 
331 Madison Ave. 
New York City 























ings, and many of the old drinks. A 
small free lunch counter is so well 
furbished that the newcomer’s eyes 
turn misty at the sight. A quartet 
wavers through the perennial favorites 
at one end of the bar. Their glasses 
are clouded with the froth of vanished 
beer. 

The room beyond has one huge, cir- 
cular table, with perhaps a dozen 
chairs about it. The floor is strewn 
with sawdust. And, past that, there 
is another room, with five or six tables 
appointed for dinner. ‘There are 
groups dining at them; and a couple. 
The girl is boisterous. 

“Let’s go in and get a drink at the 
bar,” she suggests; and her escort rises 
obediently. 

The waiter interposes. 

“Ladies ain’t served at the bar, 
miss,” he says. “This here’s an old- 
fashioned place, miss.” 

“Let’s go to the bar, then,” my 
companion, the Cynic, proposes. 
—James Kevin McGuinness 


THE OLD INHABITANT 
LAMENTS 


How long ago did we enjoy 

Tea on the porch of the Savoy 

Behind those hedges hardly high 

Enough to cheat the passerby? 

Still, still the sandstone fountain 
peels 

And ancient hackmen cool their 
heels 

Beside the Plaza, while we stand 

Like two lost souls on shifting sand! 

Without a flicker of remorse 

The gilded General sits his horse; 

Destruction’s armies now deploy 

Around the site of the Savoy. 

What old inhabitant recalls 

Those stately, mid-Victorian halls 

Wherein one found the last degree 

Of well-to-do gentility? 

And there was Childs’—delightful 
place, 

Before the vogue of frills and lace 

Made even cleanliness effete! 

Alas! the miracle’s complete. 

Anon revolving doors will spin 

To let new dispensations in. 

Already I can view the scene— 

Soft lights, soft carpets, French 
cuisine, 

And a stringed orchestra, so we 

May sentimentalize our tea. 

And now the Vanderbilt Chateau, 

Like other cherished things, must 


go. 
The future does indeed look dark— 
Dear Lord, watch over Central Park! 
—Les.iz NELSON JENNINGS 











For Expertness 
In Hair-Coloring 





| It is significant that as 
more and more women 
learn the importance of 
expertness in hair-color- 
ing, more and more 
women come to 
Alexandre & 


Emile. ? (5 


Former] 
AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


18 EAST 53rd St. 








PHONE PLAZA 1666 
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ARCH PRESERVER SHOES 
Genuine 


Distinctive styles and lasts 
for every occasion fitted by 
experts in a quiet atmosphere 
of luxurious refinement. 


Now 


In our new Shop where we 
are better equipped than ever 
before to render perfect shoe 
service. 


J. A. BUREN BROWN. Inc. 
ZA TE 


i il WEST 367 STREET 
GROUND FLOOR 

































There's almost all of 
New York in 
FELIX RIESENBERG’'S 


big novel 


EAST SIDE 
WEST SIDE 


and 
That's a whole lot 




















































“Epic . . . the entire narrative rings 
true."—N. Y. Times. 


4th printing—$2.50 





Si Sinclai r 


Lewis 


eagerly awaited 
“preacher novel 


“The The 

book book 

of the of the 
year 

month ae 

for twelve 

March months 





Just Out—$2.50 


ARS TR 
‘‘The Best Book I have 


read in a long time’"— 


said F. P. A. in the 
N. Y. World 
—-meaning— 


THE 
MARRIAGE 
BED 


By ERNEST PASCAL 
2nd printing—$2.00 





Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 














NEW BOOKS 


Hang the Kaiser! — So 
T his Is France—Schnitz- 
ler’s Dream N ove l— 
What Price Southern 
Glory? 


HE Emil Lud- 
wig season has 
setin. First his “Na- 
poleon,” and now 
“Wilhelm Hohen- 
8 zollern, the Last of 
J the Kaisers,” with 
volumes on Bismarck and Goethe 
promised as soon as ever the translators 
can have them ready. This study of 
the ex-Emperor of Germany is an in- 
dictment of the man and his régime 
savage enough to satisfy the most 
truculent non-combatant member of 
the American Legion. Those who 
came into closer contact with the en- 
emy will probably be surprised to find 
that Mr. Ludwig’s account of the 
Kaiser does actually confirm much of 
what was politely called war propa- 
ganda. 
The author declares that he has 


not allowed any adversary of the Em- 
peror to bear witness, but has tried to 
construct a portrait “wholly from his 
own deeds and words, together with 
the reports of those who stood in 
close relation to him. .. . In the fol- 
lowing pages neither Socialist nor alien 
voices will be heard—only the voices 
of the Emperor, his relatives and 
friends, his Chancellors, Ministers, 
and Generals, his courtiers and offi- 
cials.” By this method Mr. Ludwig 
traces “from the idiosyncrasies of a 
monarch the direct evolution of inter- 
national political events—from his es- 
sential nature the course of his coun- 
try’s destiny.” 





HE thesis of the book is best 

summed up in these words from 
the Preface: “The realization of what 
may befall a mentally gifted, physi- 
cally disabled young man, inspired by 
the best intentions, when after an 
adolescence fruitful in stern exper- 
iences he suddenly attains to power, 
and finds no one who will speak the 
truth to him.” In Wilhelm’s withered 
arm his biographer sees the symbol of 
a frustration which had to express it- 
self in the assumption of a vigor 
which did not really exist. “It will be 
seen that for thirty years this 
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(ANONYMOUS) 


ANew Character 
IN 
American Fiction 


Get acquainted with “Kinks” and 
enjoy a new thrill at any first class 
book shop, where she is support- 
ed by an all star cast, including: 


HOPE POTTER . ““KINKS”’ 
Howard Kirk . . Super Press Agent 
Burt Marwood Syn ndicate Manager 
Clark Pringer . Playwright 
Marjorie Reed Movie Star 
Dot Blake Slangy Comic 
Mr. Shepherd Millionaire 
One Villain . Several Lesser Stars 


At Book Stores, $2.00. 


“KINKS” 


Is the initial fiction offering by 
the first lady to publish novels in 
America. 


ADELAIDE AMBROSE 


Publishers inc 
730 Fifth Ave. tat tam dol a 14 








The Secret 
of 
Popularity 


T? feel that your partners 

dance with you because 
they enjoy it—and not out of 
Politeness—become an excep- 
tional dancer! Learn the four 
styles of the new Fox Trot. Pri- 
vate lessons now surprisingly 
low. Analysis Free! Call in 
person until 10 P.M. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East{43rd Street 












Will Durant’ s— The Story of 


HILOSOPH 


127°" Thousand 
At All Bookstores—$5.00 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc. 
Publishers 37 West 57th Street, New York 
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CLARK’S 


Famous Cruises! 


NORWAY 


AND WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


[3rd Cruise] 
July 2, 1927 


A 52-day cruise on the spe- 
cially chartered Cunard 
Liner ‘‘Lancastria’’ leav- 
ing New York, July 2, to 
the sunny Mediterranean 
—visiting its lands so re- 
plete with history, ro- 
mance and legend, and to 
Norway, the scenic wonder- 
land of the earth. Itiner- 
ary includes Lisbon (Ma- 
drid), Spain (Granada), 
Tangier, Algiers, Italy, the 
Riviera, Sweden, Norway, 
Scotland, Germany, Euro- 
pean stopovers. $600 to 
$1300, including Hotels, 
Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. 





(Sth Cruise) 


ROUND THE WORLD 
ss “Caledonia” Jan. 16, 1928 


125 days, $1250 to $3000 


[24th Cruise) 


MEDITERRANEAN 
ss “Transylvania” Jan. 25, 1928 


65 days, $600 to $1700 


Proposed 


South Africa Cruise 


Including Ceylon, India and the 
Mediterranean, Jan. 25, 1928 


96 days, $750 to $2000 
FRANK C. CLARK 


Times Building, New York 
















4 West 99° St-a ste 
a smart New Vorkers 


their ook 
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monarch’s own opinions, own voli- 
tions, decided all great national prob- 
lems for his country; that no vital 
question, whether in peace or war, was 
ever answered without consulting him 
—no, nor ever answered against his 
will.” 

The story runs from the birth of 
the baby with the deformed arm to 
the abdication of the Emperor in 
1918. It is written with that sense of 
dramatic narrative which is giving 
these biographies of Ludwig’s their 
present vogue. He describes a ruler 
who never heard the truth about him- 
self or anything else, a man who was 
a bully and a sentimentalist, a brag- 
gart and a coward, a lazy, pleasure- 
loving monarch who professed an au- 
sterity and an omniscient laboriousness 
which deceived most people. As a 
German, Ludwig acutely realizes the 
ignominy of the last phase of the 
Hohenzollerns, the flight of the Em- 
peror from his people in their mo- 
ment of humiliation and misery. He 
does not, of course, believe that Ger- 
many’s war guilt was as complete and 
one-sided as certain Allied historians 
insist, but he very clearly shows how 
and why everything done by the 
Kaiser encouraged that belief amongst 
foreigners. The book is a remarkable 
indictment and a tribute to the au- 
thor’s impartiality under circumstan- 
ces which might easily have provoked 
a rancorous or an apologetic story. 


NBIASED in its way is also Sisley 
Huddleston’s “France,” which 
has been added to the useful series of 
“The Modern World,” under the edi- 
torship of H.. A. L. Fisher. France 
exercises an irresistible power of senti- 
mental attraction over most foreign 
commentators. They write of the 
country and its people, not with criti- 
cal detachment, but with the ardor of 
lovers blind to all but the best qualities 
in their beloved. Mr. Huddleston 
knows France well and he can describe 
her weaknesses as honestly as her qual- 
ities. He is not under any illusion that 
conditions which are obviously and in- 
herently bad and anachronistic can be 
transformed into proofs of the super- 
iority of the French merely because 
they are different. 

He dwells at length on certain de- 
fects in the French character, which 
largely explain the situation of France 
in relation to the other nations in the 
war since the Armistice. They are 
not, as a people, as practical as their 


neighbors. They prefer words and 





theories to harsh facts, and think an 















EER into 
the crystal globe 
of Fashions 


fk VERY Saturday in the 
Evening Post one of the 

great Parisian couturiers fore- 

casts the trend of the mode. 


The contributors include 
virtually every name in the 
Who's Who of Fashion: 
Agnes, Cheruit, Doeuillet, 
Doucet, Drecoll, Jenny, Lan- 
vin, Lelong, Louiseboulanger. 
Martial et Armand, Patou, 
Poiret, Premet and Redfern. 


Generously illustrated with 
designers’ sketches, these 
signed fashion forecasts are a 
welcome Baedeker for the 
woman who prides herself in 
keeping a step or two ahead of 
mass-production modes. 


N. B. to Husbands: Mlle. 
Jenny says that a woman of 
taste can be well dressed with 
very little money. Why not 
try out this promising the- 
ory by bringing home the 


Evening Post 
now 3c 


regularly? 
FIVE CENTS 
SATURDAY 


Evening 
Post 


75 West Street Whitehall 9000 
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THE HIDDEN KINGDOM 
By FRANCIS BEEDING 
“Next to skidding in a taxi, these 
hairbreadth escapes will do more 
towards putting one’s heart in 
one’s mouth than most novels.”’ 
—The Boston Transcript. $2.00 


THE LONGESTSHADOW 
By JEFFERY E. JEFFERY 
A beautifully written story of a 
romantic — the talented au- 
thor of “An Octave.” $2.00 





THE DANGERFIELD 

TALISMAN 

By J. J. CONNINGTON 
A mystery story which British 
critics unite in acclaiming as most 
ingenious. $2.00 


ONCE A CLOWN, 
ALWAYS A CLOWN 


Reminiscences of 

DE WOLF HOPPER 

Written in collaboration with 

Wesley Winans Stout 
Personal memories of the best- 
liked comedian on the American 
stage. 18 illustrations. $3.00 





BALKAN SKETCHES 

An Artist’s Wanderings in the 

Kingdom of the Serbs 

By LESTER G. HORNBY 
“The book is a delight to the eye 
and the descriptions of Balkan 
life extremely interesting.”’- 
Saturday Review of Literature. 
With 81 _ illustrations. $5.00 
Limited edition, 250 copies, $15.00 


THE QUEST FOR 

WINTER SUNSHINE 

By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
“A glorified travelogue; an ex- 
quisite description of the most 
delightful winter playgrounds.” 
—The Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
With 16 illustrations. $3.00 


These books are for sale 
at all booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Boston - 











Books to Banish 





epigram is as good as a solution to a 
problem. After all that was said 
about the Lost Provinces, Mr. Hud- 
dleston admits that the forceful 
“Francization” of Alsace-Lorraine 
would not work. German, not French, 
is the language of those people and 
they insist on having under French 
government at least such privileges 
and independence as the Germans 
recognized as their right. The French 
desire for centralization has caused 
great friction amongst the restored 
Alsatians and Lorrainers. He frankly 
criticizes the lack of enterprise, the 
antiquated methods, the provincialism, 
which are encountered in every de- 
partment of French life, and he shows 
how, in the present state of the post- 
war world, these handicaps are a ser- 
ious matter not only for France but 
for the rest of Europe. He believes, 
however, that if the politicians and 
statesmen are hopeless, the French peo- 
ple themselves have in them the fine 
and unique qualities which make it 
certain that France will adjust herself 
and assume her essential position in 
Europe. 


ee SCHNITZLER’s “Rhap- 
sody” is the English version by 
Otto Schinnerer of his last book, 
“Traumnovelle.” This is a subtle and 
rather elusive “dream novel,” in which 
the line that separates the dream from 
the reality is almost imperceptible. 
Albertina and Fridolin, her husband, 
begin by confessing their mental in- 
fidelities. Then, without any transi- 
tion, Fridolin is shown in a maze of 
sexual adventures, in a revel with 
monks and nuns, in a world of fantasy 
which seems real. He ever pursues an 
ecstasy which ever eludes him. In the 
end he and his wife are together, the 
sun comes through the window, a 
child’s laughter is heard, and a new 
day begins from which all dream fan- 
cies have vanished. An original and 
striking experiment, written with all 
of Schnitzler’s sensuous and sensual 
charm: most un-German of all novel- 
ists in the German language. 


orRIis Markey presents his 

first novel, a romantic tale of 

the Civil War, realistic, however, in 
the candor of its descriptions of the 
South at the time. Two Canadians 
join the Northern Army and are im- 
prisoned in Richmond, where the 
beautiful eyes of the jailer’s daughter 
disrupt their friendship. “They escape 
and wander down to Savannah, where 
they join the Confederate Army and 
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1000 FOR A GRAND SLAM 


in Contract Bridge. But don’t take up 
Contract until you have mastered the essen- 
tials of Auction. You will find them both 
clearly explained in the new book by Mrs, 
Hattersley, who writes of Contract Bridge 
ir. The New Yorker. Not a book for the 
professional or advanced student but for the 
“average player.” Not filled with bewil- 
dering speculations and intricate mathemati- 
cal formulas, but a novel and extraordinarily 
lucid exposition of the things you need to 
know in order to play good bridge. Ask your 
bookseller for ; 


AUCTION AND 
CONTRACT BRIDGE 
CLARIFIED 


By Lelia Hattersley 


A Book For the Average Player 
Wherever books are sold $2.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
7 West 16th Street New York 
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BATTLE CREEK 
SANITARIUM METHOD y 














Culture Implantations 
References from 
eminent physicians 
ROSS-CARLSON 
INSTITUTE 


10 W. 47th St. Bryant 4830 








(formerly Mary Warner) 
25 West 5ist Street 
Circle 7913 


my hy SAVORY CUISINE 
SPACIOUS SURROUNDINGS 
Open every day, Sundays and Holidays 
Service from 8 A.M. to 8:30 P.M. 
BREAKFAST — LUNCHEON — TEA — DINNER 














Tel. Cumberland 4195 
LAWRENCE HAIR SPECIALIST 


(Formerly Manager Robert Temper In- 
stitute, and late of 574 Fifth Avenue) 


HAIR BOBBING TO SUIT THE FEATU RES 
AND TRAINING OF THE HAIR 


226 Livingston St. Brooklyn 
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THE NEW YORKER 


What’s 25 
Times 365 Days? 


It’s the average life of 
the Atsricnt Rubber- 
set shaving brush. Old 
timers who purchased 
their ALsricut Rubber- 
set a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago are still getting 
365 days of shaving com- 
fort with the same brush. 


You get an instant, 
luxurious lather every 
morning with an AL- 
BRIGHT Rubberset. It is 
a better brush for the 
man who values shaving 
comfort. Popular priced 
‘ brushes for as low as 25¢ 
and 50¢. Others $1, $2, 
and $3. The fastidious 
man who wants the ut- 
most in de luxe appear- 
ance and style, can get it 
in ALBRIGHT Rubberset 
Shaving Brushes selling 


Pall Mall . . $1.00 for $10.00 to $35.00. 
phot py Badge.’ Sold everywhere. 


rett. Smooth and easy When buying, be sure 


on the tenderest skin, A 
esting. Genender the ALBricut Rubberset 
ble brush. name is on the handle. 


GENUINE 


— ALBRIGHT — 


RUBBERSET 


Made only by 
RUBBERSET COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
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‘are in at the defeat of a glamorous 
hope. Kirk is mortally wounded and 
dies in the knowledge that Anthony 
will get back to Richmond to Camilla, 
but he also dies comforted by the 
sound of his comrade’s voice shouting 
for him. Although too weak to an- 
swer, he heard in that shout the voice 
of the old friendship which could 
survive war but not love. There is an 
atmosphere of reality in this tale which 
makes it as honest and authentic a pic- 
ture of war as “What Price Glory.” 
Mr. Markey gives all the color of 
romantic adventure without sacrificing 
anything of the harsh ironies and bru- 
talities of war. His Southern readers, 
if they have not yet become inured to 
the audacities of these modern Geor- 
gians, will surely accuse him of being 
unpatriotic in his realism. 


axim Gorky’s “Decadence” 
cannot fail to please those who 

like the peculiar flavor of his stories, 
always so rich in characterization and 
so packed with the elemental stuff of 
life. Construction was never his strong 
point, and on this occasion he is con- 
tent with a trite theme, the deteriora- 
tion of a family through the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. The Artamonov fami- 
ly were sturdy peasants, but they be- 
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ARTHUR MURRAY 

\. DANCING CLUB 

INVITES YOU TO 

BECOME A MEMBER 
_ If interested in joining an exclusive danc- 
ing-club-class, and incidentally learn the new 
steps — in a crowd of congenial people— call 
in person for further information. The instruction is 
given by America’s teachers and the member- 
ship fee is surprisingly low. There's room for only a 


few more. Call before 10 P.M. ARTHUR MURRAY, 
7 East 43rd Street. 


Sete or Fiction Writs 289 
Study Groups and Mss. Criticism 
36 E40thSt. CALedonia 0682 
eee eeeeenner 


“Ghe Grumperie 
formerly of Greenwich Village 
now located at 
13 West 5lst Street 


LUNCHEON — DINNER 
TEA WITH CRUMPETS 


@ w w & Miss Saint-Gaudens Miss Crump 





















came merchants, made money, and in 
three generations they were finished. 
Within that simple framework Gorky 
has fitted another of his vivid and 
teeming narratives which, I always 
think, convey more of Russia than the 
writings of any Russian since Dostoev- 
sky. But Gorky’s men and women 
are more normal than Raskolnikov 
or the Karamazov brothers, and they 
are not so intellectualized as in Chek- 
hov. ° 

His recent works have been largely 
of an autobiographical nature, and this 
is his first novel in some years. It shows 
that his powers are undiminished, and 
that he is one of the few writers of 
his country who have come through 
the storm of the Bolshevist revolution 
intact. —ALCESTE 


A valuable German police dog belong- 
ing to Glen N. Nelson was poisoned 
while C. R. Marcusen, Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, W. C. Perry and a bull dog be- 
longing to some residents of the Bryner 
apartments met similar fates. There is 
no clue as to who did the dirty work, 
but owners of the poisoned dogs are 
talking of starting an investigation.— 


Duchess (Utah) Courier. 


In which they will be joined, pos- 
sibly, by the families of the deceased. 














Piay 435 Hands 
with the World's 
Champion Bridge 

Player 


ET Sidney S. Lenz explain to you in sim- 
plc: everyday language the most suc- 
cessful methods of bidding and play. 

Have him deal out the cards and show 
you typical hands. Listen while he de- 
scribes the methods which made him Cham- 

ion Bridge Player of the World. See how 
™ handles 435 “‘key’’ situations. 

Spend ONE evening with ‘‘Lenz on 
Bridge” and you see a marked improvement 
in your game. This increase in skill is yours, 
too, without memorizing a lot of rules. 
Mr. Lenz doesn’t ask you to learn any. In 
his book he shows you the hands, tells you 
how he would play them, and then gives 
you his reasons. 

“Lenz on Bridge’ is the most fascinating 
book on the game ever written. Quickly 
you enlenlaill the author's strategy. Soon 
you are able to size up hands more soundly 
and bid with greater confidence and greater 
success. 

Such questions as the following are all 
covered by Mr. Lenz: 

How to tell from the bidding which 
opponent holds the important aol. 

What holding justifies you in “‘taking 
out”’ your partner. 

When is it advisable to attempt a pre- 
emptive bid? 

The tactics of Third Hand after an in- 
formatory double. 

How to bid a four-card suit. 

Go to your bookstore now and ask for a 
copy of “Lenz on Bridge’’— $2.50. You 
cannot follow any better advice in playing 
bridge than the advice of Sidney S. Lenz, 
who, according to Wilbur C. Whitehead, is 
the greatest card player the world has ever 
seen. 


LENZ on 
BRIDGE 


Includes the official rules of 

Contract Bridge as formu- 

lated and adopted by the 

Knickerbocker Whist Club 
Jan. 23, 1927 


Simon AND Scnuster, INnc., Publishers 
37 West 57th Street New York 
————————— 











Before going 
to theatre, 
enjoy a de- 
lightful 
dinner at 
Reuben’s! 
Theprices 
are very 
moderate. 














America’s Most Modern Theatrical School 





128-130 Building 
East 58th Specially 
treet Designed 
New York and 
Plaza 4524 Equipped 
JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON - 


ROBERT MILTON 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


Drama, Musical Comedy, Diction, Public 
Speaking, Scenic and Costume Design, Play- 
writing, Stage Direction and Management. 


Exceptional Opportunities for 
Professional Engagements 


Enrollments received now for Second 
Spring Term — April 5th. 


Classes—Day and Evening 
SPECIAL COURSE IN MOTION PICTURE 
ACTING 


COMMERCIAL SCREEN TESTS MADE 

















COSTUME DESIGNING 
Women’s Highest Salaried Profession 


Complete 3 months’ course 
Write or call for booklet 


browns designers 
The school of famous graduates 


597 Fifth Ave. New York 














Removed by the perfect and safe meth- 
od — Electrolysis —as prescribed by 
eminent physicians. No pain, no dis- 
comfort and positively no injury to skin. 


Personal service guaranteeing satisfaction. 


MARION BARRETT _ Registered Nurse 
(Established 1918) 


10 East goth Street, New York 


erie HAIRS 





Tel. Vanderbilt 1168 


LEARN TO SWIM 


With grace and ease. Heated 
filtered water. Health exercises. 
Ladies and gentlemen, children, 
taught by experts. Booklet M. 





Mary Beaton School of Swimming 
Hotel des Artistes 
1 West 67th Street 
Trafalgar 3162 Susquehanna 8440 








BOOKS WORTH 
READING 


We Recommend : 


FICTION 


East Sipe, West Sipe, by Felix Riesen- 
berg (Harcourt, Brace). An en- 
thralling epic of New York life, as 
packed with movement and excite- 
ment as the city itself. 

Mr. GitHooLey, by Liam O'Flaherty 
(Harcourt, Brace). A chronicle of 
Dublin’s netherworld after the man- 
ner of James Joyce. 

Jit, by E. M. Delafield (Harper). A 
study of post-war London, in which 
another “Constant Nymph” is en- 
countered. 

One CrysTAL AND A Mortuer, by Ellen 
Du Pois Taylor (Harper). All the 
advantages of a good mystery story 
combined with sophisticated style in 
the best modern manner. 

GREEN Forest, by Nathalie Sedgwick 
Colby (Harcourt, Brace). A com- 
pelling story of filial impiety. 

Tue Cross, by Sigrid Undset (Knopf). 
The last volume of the glamorous 
trilogy of medieval Norway, “Kris- 
tin Lavransdatter.” 

Tue Banp Ptays Drxte, by Morris 
Markey (Harcourt, Brace). <A 
romantic tale of the Civil War, 
whose realistic pictures of the South 
are as uncompromising as “What 
Price Glory.” Reviewed on page 96. 

DecaDENCE, by Maxim Gorky (Mc- 
Bride). Gorky’s first novel in some 
years. A study of deterioration 
through wealth. Reviewed on page 
97 


Tue Rep Pavition, by John Gunther 
(Harper). A worthy American suc- 
cessor to “Antic Hay.” 

THE Ptutocrat, by Booth Tarkington 
(Doubleday, Page). An ingenious 
defense of Babbitt. 

Tomorrow Morninoc, by Anne Parrish 
(Harper). An interesting variation 
on the theme—woman’s work is 
never done. 

LittLeE Pitcuers, by Isa Glenn (Knopf). 
Domestic misery as seen through the 
eyes of a child. 

Ruapsopy, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon 
ff Schuster). A delicate and 
sensuous dream _ fantasy, related 
with Schnitzler’s cunning craftsman- 
ship. Reviewed on page 96. 

Go Sue Must, by David Garnett 
(Knopf). A quiet but entertaining 
story of revolt from an English par- 
sonage. 


And of Course Yowve Seen— 


A Deputy Was Kino, by G. B. Stern 
(Knopf). THe DetectaBLE Moun- 
TAINS, by Struthers Burt (Scribner). 
Tin Weppinc, by Margaret Leech 
(Boni & Liveright). GALAHAD, by 
John Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). THE 
Sun Atso Rises, by Ernest Hem- 
ingway (Scribner). 

Tue Two Sisters, by H. E. Bates (Vi- 
king Press. THe OrPHAN ANGEL, 
by Elinor Wylie (Knopf). My 


MARCH 12,1927 





Lovely Lips 


Can be made still more 
fascinating by the use of 


Angela Varona’s Lip Paste 


Daintily encased in a tiny 
box, of a marvelous color 
and lasts for hours without 
retouching. 


For Sale By 


Bonwit Teller & Co., Franklin 
Simon & Co., Stern Bros., Lord 
& Taylorand John Wanamaker. 


ANGELA VARONA 


22 East 55th St. New York 
Appointments: Plaza 8822-4056 












The Smart New 
Yorker comes to 
Robért for a bob 
and vegetable 
shampoo that 
hide the years 
and bring back 
youth. 


Robert 


Premier Salon de Beauté 
675 Fifth Ave. (nr. 53rd St.) 
Phone: Plaza 9023-4-5-6 















To int every dl ker 
with the unusual! values we give, we 
will send postpaid for only Fic (sil- 
ver or stamps), ail of the following: 
—1 Hot-Dish Holder stamped in 

spread wing Robin Redbreast de 

sign on extra quality art muslin 
—9 colors Collingbourne’s boil- 
poy strand artificial silk floss 
= ir embroidery hoops. 
~—l Ivory finish ring for holder. 


Ckiugbowrnes Boi'-Proot 
Six-Strand 
Artificial Sitk Embroidery Floss 
has the beautiful finish and lasting 


sheen of silk. Send today. (6) 
Virginia Snow, Dept 2561 Elgin, iil. 


MURIEL PARKER 
EXPERT AND AUTHORITY 
Charleston, Tango, Foxtrot, Waltz. 

No matter how awkward, stout or old. 
When all other teachers have failed 
Try Miss Parker's guaranteed course, $100. 
Trial Lesson, $5. 

(All Lessons Given Strictly Private.) 
57 West 46th. Bryant 4823 











a Apartments Supplied ry 
East Side or West Side 


If you want an Apartment—a Cooperative or Sum- 
mer Home let me save your time and strength by 
finding out what you want, where you want it and 
what you want to pay. You get my personal ser- 
vice without cost to you. 


ILBUR LYON 








MRS. W 
te 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Tel. Longacre — } 














WARREN STUDIOS _| 


SCIENTIFIC WEIGHT REDUCTION 


SUPERFLUOUS POUNDS BANISHED 
SAFELY AND NATURALLY 


PRODUCES A PERFECT FIGURE 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
15 WEST 51ST STREET CIRCLE 1517 
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W HEN you purchase 
flowers at TOTTY’'S, 
you purchase them not only 
from a true flower-lover, but 
from a world-famous flower- 
grower and originator as well. 
Which accounts for their 
being always a bit fresher, a 
bit more distinctive. 


° , 


Fresh Flowers 
4 East 53rd Street, New York 
Plaza 9720-3249°3250 
Greenhouses at Madison, N. J. 





















SpeciaLty 


Write for Catalog No. 17 


I5¢ « 


Lighting Fixture Cornpany 
103 West 13 St. cr eve ny < 





Mortat Enemy, by Willa Cather 
(Knopf). 


GENERAL 


1} WILLIAM HoHENZOLLERN, THE LAST OF 


THE Kaisers, by Emil Ludwig (Put- 
nam). A merciless exposure of the 
ex-Emperor, shown up by his own 
words and his own friends. Re- 
viewed on page 94. 

AvuTosiocrAPHigs, by W. B. Yeats 
(Macmillan). A poet’s reveries and 
reminiscences, with striking sketches 
of the eighteen-nineties. 

PALMERSTON, by Philip Guedalla (Put- 
nam). ‘The life of the last eight- 
eenth century English statesman re- 
lated with Gallic irony and wit. 

Main STREET AND WALL StREET, by 
William Z. Ripley (Little, Brown). 
Startling revelations concerning pres- 
ent day financial methods by a pro- 
fessor who has the interests of the 
small investor at heart. 

FrANCE,: by Sisley Huddleston (Scrib- 
ner). An informative and unbiased 
picture of France today, economical, 
financial, political, intellectual and 
social. Reviewed on page 95. 

NAPOLEON, THE MAN oF Destiny, by 
Emil Ludwig (Boni & Liveright). 
A fine romantic biography, as full 
of action as any novel. 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN, by A. H. God- 
win (Dutton). An enthusiastic ex- 
pert expounds the true gospel of 
the Savoyard. 

So Tus Is Jazz, by Henry O. Osgood 
(Little, Brown). The history of a 
100 per cent American art. 

TueE Passinc SHow, by Henry Russell 
(Little, Brown). A candid account 
of famous writers and musicians on 


both sides of the Atlantic. The 

















Analysis 
of Your 

DANCING 

Y In your first analysis Arthur 
Murray will correct your faults 
and teach you the secret of becom- 
ing a perfect dancer—quickly, en- 
joyably—at very little cost. Learn 
correctly—smartly—from Ameri- 
ca’s finest teachers. Arthur Mur- 
ray, 7 East 43rd St. Call before 
10 P.M. “y 








(TO 4GLBS°EACH TREATM 
ReSUCyS GUARANTEED 


FREE CONSULTATION 


|_48 WEST 4057. 











author is not afraid to say what he 
thinks. 

As Ir Was, by H. T. (Harper). A 
unique confession of love that was 
innocent and passionate, by a poet’s 
wife. 

Jestinc Pirate, by Aldous Huxley 
(Doran). Wherein an English so- 
phisticate goes round the world. 

Ask Me Anoruer! by Justin Spafford 
and Lucien Esty (Viking Press). 
The question and answer book every- 
one is talking about. 

Witp Gostinocs, by William Rose Benét 

(Doran). An entertaining volume of 

whimsical essays in prose and verse. 


And Dow t Overlook— 


Preyupices, Fifth Series, by H. L. 
Mencken (Knopf). Notes on De- 
mocracy, by H. L. Mencken 
(Knopf). Grorce WASHINGTON: 
THE IMAGE AND THE Mav, by W. 
E. Woodward (Boni & Liveright). 

Guy pE MAvuPASSANT, by Ernest. Boyd 
(Knopf). Wine, WomMEN AND 
War, Anonymous (Sears). GEORGE 
IV, by Shane Leslie (Little, Brown). 
Tue Srconp CoNNING ‘TOWER 
Book, (Macy-Masius). 


AIN’T IT THE TRUTH! 


College romance is ended by engage- 
ment.—Franklin (Ind.) Star. 













THE THREE TAPS 
THE THREE TAPS 


THE THREE TAPS 
THE TL —— 


uperior detective 
If you conve : = ookseller 


i as 
stories le ae 


THE THREE TAPS 


f 
ld A. Knox, author © 
” Rohe Viaduct Murder 
SIMON & SCHUSTER 
37 W. 57 St» N.Y.C. 
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THE THREE TAPS 
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THE THREE TAPS 

















REN, ROSENTHAL 
520 MADISON AVE. 


NEW-YoRK 


° Opoko 
©@% 
Y 


INVITES YoU To VIEW 
HER LATEST 


iIMPoRTATIONS. 





















WE HAVE AN IMPRESSION 


that among the readers of the NEw YORKER are 
some young women of personality and forceful- 
ness who would like to get into business in a con- 
genial way. We are the largest industrial organi- 
zation in our field and are planning through one of 
our subsidiaries to promote a new article for 
women's wear. Therefore, we would like to 
secure a young woman with a style and social 
background to develop this article in all its possi- 
bilities. We would like someone with an inborn 
style knowledge, familiar with the possibilities of 
that which is new or smart not only in New York 
and Florida but in other social centers. 


If you feel that you would like to undertake such 
a position in pleasant surroundings and that you 
have the necessary aggressiveness to approach the 
leading stylists in this country, reply with full 
details as to your appearance and the reasons 
you believe you would meet our requirements 
and style knowledge, to box BL New Yorker. 

















our frequently revised list of the 
N E newest books, delivered and 
B O O K 3 Months’ Service $7.50 

6 Months’ Service $12.50 
W E E K 2067 Broadway Traf. 6288 
TE mms ms ms os es os es oes 

Unless you Know card 
values. We teach you 


Will keep your reading up-to- 

2 date. Selections, made from 

W called for at your home weekly. 

EVERY Home Service Library 

DO NOT PLAY BRIDGE.-- ] 
how to win at bridge. 


THE BROWN STUDIO 
THE ROOSEVELT ] 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET 
oat os oes gE 


By me ees et 
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It is not only the favorable impression that this office conveys that 
justifies the slightly higher cost of its furniture, but the inspiration 
it provides to the one who is carrying on its great traditions 


Many a man who has risen to 


high place in professional or com- 
mercial life has found it necessary 
to install a more distinctive type 
of office furniture than he might 
if he had to think only of himself. 
As the president of a large con- 
cern, for whom we had furnished 
an especially beautiful executive 
suite, said: “I owe this to the 
office I hold.” Do you still owe 
something to yours? | 








The WILLIAM F. WHOLEY CO. Jie 


EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
11 East 36th Street - - - - - - New York City 
Telephone Caledonia 9810 








“More than the sale of merchandise—a Service in the Fitness of Things ~- 
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ALLERTON 


Club Residences 




















cc pe . , ” 
-A year ago, this climb would have winded me. 


*“*What put you in shape—cut down the heavy smoking ?”’ 

““No—where I live, the gym is so handy, a man has no excuse for not keeping fit.”” 
Where s that?’ 

At The Allerton.”’ 





LERTON CLUB RESIDENCES: NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND + RATES: $12 TO $22 A WFFEK «© NO INITIATION FEES + NO DUES 
AME S§ SS. €uvese tM 4B. ree er 6 ae? WiLltLtLt_i AM M@. S LA Managing Divecter 





































































































Toasting brings out the 
hidden flavor of the 
worlds finest Turkish 
and domestic tobaccos 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“IT'S TOASTED” 
That’s Why Luckies Taste So Good 
















































































